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PREFACE. 


The following pages were first suggested 
hy the real wants of the Author in the edu- 
cation of his own children. He could not 
find siich a book as he had in his mind; a 
book, at once moral in its influences, instruc- 
tive in character; teaching common things;* 
simple in language, and sufficiently lively in 
style, to gain and keep a child's attention. 
As the want of such a book was a reality — 
so were the circumstances that struck out 
the siibjects and the manner of treating them. 
He’ spent a summer with his children near 
the sea. There he learned that there is no 
time so good to teach a child, as when the 
object is right before it, and attracts its at- 
tention, and solicits its inquiries. Favoured 
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by these circumstances, the Author wrote this 
little book, which ho now gives to the world, 
hoping it may prove a source of instruction 
and amusement to many cliiklrcn besides his 
own, as they all arc cliildi‘en of one Heavenly 
Father, whose works they should know, that 
they may love the Maker. 
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THE SEA-SHOBE. 


CHAPTER I. 

0, PAPA, I wisli I knew everything in 
the world/’ s«aid little Lizzie Sealaiid to her 
father, one morning, when they had taken a 
walk to the sea- shore, and were seated on 
the ground, under a gi'ove of heautiful trees. 

O, J see so many new things every day, 
and they are all so lovely. I wish, papa, 
you would tell me all about them, and then. 
1 would know so much.” 

A very modest Avish. my daughter,” 
said her hither, for a little girl only, six 
years old. But I am glad to see you wish 
to learn . If yo\i really wish to improve, you 
will always find some one ready and willing 
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to tell 3^)11 eveiytliing you wii^Ii to know 
and can know. I have* broiig^it you and 
little sister, Mary, liere to-day to see the 
ocean from the shore.” 

What a jirotty place to see it from, jmpa ! 
It is so cool hero . These trees are so pretty, 
and they make such prctt^^ music, and then 
the grass looks so green out there, and the 
water looks so blue; and O, papa, see how 
the sky comes down and meets the water, 
and says, I fancy — but it is so fixr off I can- 
*not hear it — ^ How do you do. Miss Water?' 
Is not that funny, papa?” 

Ver^^ fiinn}^ but what is most funny of 
all is, that they always meet just so far off 
from everybody, so that nobody ever hears 
what pretty things they say to each other. 
If 3'OU should get into that ship, and sail 
away off where they seem to you now to meet, 
they would run awa^'^ from 3-011, just like 3’our 
little, sister sometimes, and hide somewhere 
else, and seem just as far off as they do now. 
The men who go in the big ships, sail all over 
the w orld, but they never come any^ jiearer 
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V’hcro the sea and sky meet each other, than 
you are now/’ 

0, I know what you mean, papa. They 
never come too^ether, tliey just make believe 
to meet, as little Mary and I do when we 
j)lay party. .Ihit then I should think they 
would want to talk to one another; and O, 
how tired they must get looking one another 
in the face all the time, and never laughing, 
and never talking, ^s^ow', little Mary, you 
look me right in the foce jitst so, and don’t 
laugh, nor say one word. Ha, ha ha! why, 

1 cannot do it one minute, papa, and little sis- 
ter cannot do it at all, and how can the sky 
and ococan do it so long; ever since I was 
horn, and grandma Avas born, and grandpa,” 
said little Mary, all, all the time?” 

• My child,, if they looked as cross as you‘ 
were'just trying to look, they might find it as 
hard as you do. But they do not look just so, 
as you told little Mary just now, all the time. 
They smile, and laugh, and frown, and some- 
times cry, if they do not talk, as you awhile/ 
ago made believe,” 
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0 lio, ho, ho, papa ! Tlien. the sky is 
smiling now, is it not.^ for see ho^v^ plea- 
sant it looks, and the ocean — why, it is 
laughing out. Just look at its lace; and 
do you not hear it? J know what you uicaii 
when you say the sky frowns and cries. jSh>w 
you sec : Somethnos 1 have seen gr(‘at big 
black clouds in the sky, and then you say" it 
looks cross, as you say" to mo sometimes when 
1 do not feel pleased. And tlien, when the 
sky looks cross, we see all the naughty" black 
clouds in the ocean, so that looks cross too, 
just as you tell me if I am not good, little 
sister will not be good. AVhen it rains, 
you say the sky cries; and when the wind 
blows, and raises up great big waves, y"ou say 
it is angry, and in a rage. How funny, ])apa, 
that the sky and ocean should ho so much like 
Mary and me; and that I should learn' from 
them how to be a good little girl, by keeping 
away all the naughty black clouds!” 

'^God has so made everything, my child, 
that it will teach us to be better, and make 
us better if we love it.” 
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I know my little chicken, and my little 
kitten, and 'pigeon**, and bird, when I love 
them all, make me good — and my flowers, 
for they arc so pretty; but I never thought 
before that trees, and rocks, and sky, and 
ocean would. I see now, and I am glad I 
have a good papa to tell me all these things. 
Blit papa, do not let us make believe any more. 
AVliat is the ocean, and where does it go? 

The ocean, my dear, is a great piece of 
water, , that goes . round all the world. The 
world, you know, is round like a great apple,* 
and all oyqv it in spots is laud where people 
live, and all between the land is water, which 
is called the ocean.” 

Wh}', how big it must be!” 

Yes, it covers nearly three-quarters of 
the \yhole world; so the fishes have three 
times as much room to live in as men have. 
Do you know what those white things are 

YOU see on the ocean?” 

1/ • 

Yes, they are ships. Where are they 
all going to, papa?” 

They arc going all over the world. Some 
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are going to where the sun goes when it is 
night here, away to the other’ side of the 
world; some are going to where the sun rises 
from, and others to where he sets. Some to 
where the cold, and hail, and snow come from 
in the winter, and some to where the warm 
winds come from in the spring, that make 
the tender grass to spring, and all the flowers 
to open their little buds and bloom. They 
go to every country in the world : where the 
Indian lives, and the black man ; where it is 
so warm, the people have no houses, nor 
clothes hardly, and live out of doors all the 
time, and have no cooking, but live upon 
fruit tiiat they gather from trees ; and where 
it is so cold there are ice and snow all the 
time, and nothing grows, no tree and no 
fruit, no grass and no flowers, and the people 
dig holes in the ground, and live in theni to 
keep warm. ' They go to bring us good things 
to eat and drink, and pretty clothes for us to 
wear, pretty books for us to read, and medi- 
cines to make us well when we are sick.’’ 

Now I see what the ocean is for. If 
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there were no ocean, the ships could not go, 
and so we coiild only liave what wo can get 
at home. Grandma could not have her tea 
she loves so much, nor grandpa his coffee, 
nor mamma her pretty silk dresses, nor you, 
papa, all your hooks, nor little sister and I all 
our pretty toys. O, how glad I am there is 
an ocean to bi*ing us all these things ! How 
I shall alwa 3 ^s love it, wlien I think how much 
good it does to us all ! ” 

You have seen, my dear, of how great 
use the ocean is to us, by being a great high 
way for bringing to us so many things we 
want from all countries, and the most distant 
parts of the world. But it is useful in many 
other ways. It causes all the showers and 
rains we have, which make everything grow ; 
the groen grass, and the pretty flowers, and 
tho bread and meat that we eat. You feel, 
too, and enjoy this cool wind, which we <5ould 
not have, if there were no ocean for it to flow 
from. In some parts of the world, a great 
way from the ocean, the wind is so hot, 
people cannot breathe it, and nothing grows. 
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?fot]iing is to be seen but rocks, and dry 
sand, and people liave to tliroW their flices on 
the ground that they may not breathe tlio 
hot air, and they cannot find a dro]) of water 
to drink, hiit have to carry it with them, or 
go a great way into another country.” 

0, I love the ocean more and more. It 
is so good to us. Was not God good to send it 
all round the world, so that almost everybody^ 
could he near it, and have all the good things 
brought them, and feel its cool ^vinds, and 
have its fine rains?’’ 

Yes, my child, ho is good in all things: 
in what he gives, and ^vhat he does not 

• ft 

give. 

How it makes me think of a part of 
that little hymn 1 learned once : — 

‘ Hark, tlie little birds are singing ! • 

‘ O, *tis God ; how good he is ! 

He does eveiy blessing give; 

All this happy world is his; 

Let us love him while we live.’ ” 

** Yes, dear, all this happy world is his. 
He made it, and that is why it is happy. 
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But we must not tliiiik that he has done 
ev(‘rytljing for us, and nothing for anything 
else. God has made all his creatures to be 
happy ill their way, as well as us. And, at 
tlio same time, he has made them all to be 
happy of and in themselves, ho has made 
tliem to make other of his creatures happy 
too. You know not only how happy little 
Alary is herself when she is good, but how 
liappy she makes you, and mamma, and me, 
and grandma, and grandpa, and all her friends. 
Just so every one of God's creatures is not 
made for its own pleasure and happiness alone, 
but to make others happy. Even the little 
fly that bjyi,45,es about the room with such joy, 
lives not for itself alone, but makes its com- 
panions happy; and by its death at last, when 
it cai> enjoy nothing more, still gives joy to- 
tl>e spider that eats it for his dinner. Neither 
the fly nor the spider, as far as we can see, 
add much to our happiness. Still God. has 
made them, and allows them to live. So the 
ocean that does us so much good is not for 
us alone. It is full of creatures. The whale 
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that is as big as a steamboat, and the little 
animal that is so small that yon cannot see it 
with your eyes, live in it. All these creatures 
are happy. They swim in the water, and 
dance, and play. The big ones eat the little 
ones, and then they again those tliat arc 
larger, and men catch the larger fish, and 
eat them, and the great whales too, and make 
oil out of them. A groat many useful and 
pretty things come out of the ocean, too. 
The soft spunge that mamma uses to wash 
you with comes from the ocean, and was 
once alive. The beautiful red coral_beads, 
too, that little sister wears, are from the 
ocean, and once formed houses for little ani- 
mals to live in. The pearls, too, that ladies 
wear, and think so fine, are all from the 
ocean, and were once worn by an oystcjL* ; and 
all the pretty shells you see, and the salt you 
eat with your dinner, and some of the medi- 
cines that make people well.” 

0, papa, I did not think before the ocean 
was good for anything, only for the fish to 
live in, and to drown people in ; but I shall 
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love it now^ when I see it or tliink of it, it 
gives us so many tilings.” 

You must never think anything useless 
or bad, my child, because you do not know 
^vhat it is good for. All is useful, though 
you cannot see its use. You do not know ; 
but (Jod, who made it knows or he would 
not have made it.” 

I see now. The more I know, the more 
1 shall see what things are good for, the more 
I shall be like God’s own child. But I can 
never know so much as he does. He knows 
everything, so he knows what everything is 
good for. I mean to know all I can ; and I 
want you, papa, to tell me something every 
day. 0, I want to see mamma, and tell her 
what a happy time I have had. I think she 
knows where wc are.” 

^''Well, come, my child; to-morrow, if it 
is pleasant, we will return, and w^alk on the 
beach, and joii may learn still more.” 
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CHAPTER II. 

The next day was clear and pleasant. It 
was midsummer, and awfiy from tlio sea was 
very warm. No day could bo better for 
taking a walk on the beach. As soon as 
breakfast was over, therefore, Lizzie, alone 
with her father, for her little sister was too 
small to go with them, and to walk so far, 
set off for the sea and a stroll on the beach. 
They had not to walk far, for they were spend- 
ing the summer at Lizzie’s grandpa’s, near by. 

0, there, there is the ocean, j^apa ! I 
shall always know it now, it looks so’-bbie. 
What makes it look so blue?” 

5^ You can learn that now. Blue is the 
colour of the water, and of the air too. If 
you take a little of the sea water in a clear 
glass, you cannot see that it has any colour, it 
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looks clear. ' If you go away out on the sea, 
'where the water is v6ry deep, it looks blue, 
because you look through so much of it, that 
all the blue in every little, or glass full, is all 
seen at once, and makes it look as blue as 
Fanny’s wash tub, after she has put in her 
blueing bag.” 

0, 1 know now, for the other day I was 
playing with Fanny’s blue w^ater, and dipping 
it up in a little dish, and when I took a little, 
it did not look blue at all. Who would have 
thought that would have taught me about the 
ocean ?” 

That is not all it teaches you, my child. 
It shows you Avhy the distant hills look blue, 
and the sky,” 

Is the sky not really blue, papa ? It looks 
so, and how pretty too!” 

^^Tiiere is no real sky, my child. There 
seems to be, and we talk as if there really 
Avere one. You have seen why the sea looks 
blue.” 

“ Yes, I know all that well.” 

You know what the air is? 
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Yes, for though I cannot sgq it, I can feel 
it, when I move my hand fast in it, or when 
I fan myself.’’ 

‘‘ Very well; this air you can feel, is very 
much like water, only it is not so heavy, and 
there is a great ocean of it all round the 
world, and much deeper than the water ocean. 
We live in this great air ocean, and go about 
in it, and breathe it, just as fish live and swim 
about in the sea.” 

That is funny; then we are air fish ?” 

Yes, and we cannot live without it, nor the 
fish without water. So this ocean is called 
our element, and water the fishes’ element. 
Air is the element of all animals that live on 
the land, and in the air like birds, and water 
is the element of all animals iliat live in it. 

But I was going to tell you why the sky 
is blue. If you take a little air as you “did of 
water, it looks clear. So when you look at 
things that are near, they do not Ibok blue, 
because there is little air between you and 
them.” 

I understand now without your telling me. 
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When wo look at the hQls and immntains that 
are a great way oli^ there is a great deal of 
air between ns and them, so they look blue, 
because the air we look through is so* And 
when we look right np,‘ or away oiff, where 
there are no hills, we look right through the 
great ocean of air you told me was so deep, 
or high to us, because we were at the bot- 
tom of it, and that lobks blue just as the 
. ocean of water, or Fanny's wash tub when we 
look down into them. 0, so there is no sky! 
and that is* the reason it does not meet the 
ocean, papa, as you told me the other day. 
But wo wilhmake believe sky, will we net, 
papa? it is so pretty, and if we did not, ther& 
would be no place for the sun, and moon, and 
stars, and there are so many preiiy terses 
about-it, too." 

•^'Tes, but we have come to the beach, 
and if you look you will see many things that 
you never saw before, ^and you can learn 
from." , 

0,^dear me ! what a heap of stones, and 
how round they are, papa, and hbw- smooth, 

B 
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and all sizes, and all colours! . Who piled 
them all up there, papa, and what for, and 
who made them all so smooth?” 

** The ocean, my dear, did all that.” 

Why, papa, the ocean has got no hands 
to make them all so smooth, and pile them 
all up so prettily.” 

The ocean did it without hands, and all 
this is but a small part of what the ocean has 
done.” ^ 

^^But how did it do it?” It must have 
taken a g r eat wh ile.” 

Yes, it took a great while, a great 
many thousand years, but it never got tired, 
nnd kept work ing on, till it rounded and 
smoothed, and piled them up, just as you see 
them.” 

I fancy the, ocean knew my little piece, 
and kept saying it to itself, if it worked /so 
long. You know, papa, — 

Here's a lesson all should heed, 

Try, try, tfjr again; 

If at first you don’t succeed^ ^ 

Try, ify, try agam. 
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Let your courage well appear; 

If you only persevere, 

You will conquer, never fear; 

Try, try, try again.” ^ 

<« Very likely; and you cannot do better 
than do the same, when you get tired of do- 
ing anything you ought to do.” 

Why, I have hands and feet, and I iiaght 
to persevere if the ocean does.” 

We have got over the stones, and now 
we will go down upon the hard sand.” 

0, how mce, papa, this is, so fine and 
so hard! And did the ocean put all this 
sand hero, too?” 

'' Yes, and made it, too. All this fine 
sand was rubbed off the stones by the action 
of the water, and every time the water comes 
up here now, it rubs off a little more, and- 
makes it a little finer.” 

** But see here, papa, what I have found 
— a pretty shell! Where did that come 
from?” 

' '^Fronr thesea; and the wSker has worked 
it up, and left it on the beach: and look. 
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there are thousands of them. That was once 
the house of a sea animal. It lived in it; 
and was happy in its ways, till it grew too big 
for it. The animal then crawled *out, and 
another shell grow over it just like tliis, only 
larger, atid so it lived in that for a time. So 
all these thousand shells, you see, were once 
the home of some little sea fish, that loved its 
home as much as you love yours.'* 
y 0, here is something else.*’ 

" That, my dear, is moss, sometimes called 
Iceland moss, because it was fest seen on the 
shore of Iceland. You have eaten the nice 
Uanc-mangeyoxammimK sometimes naakes.” 

Yes, indeed; and do you not know how 
much fun we have, that it is not blue, but 
white?” 


^^Welhyourmanpaamakesitfirom thisrooss/’ 
Yes,. I have seen her, but I did nofteow ' 
that it came from the sear-shore, or that it 
was this, ^ now. She takes some of it, and 
biis it in saAHaea fotirs it into moulds, 
ttad wtkt it^Eray tSl it cools, 'llien it is 
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I am gjad you have been so observing of 
the use of sea-moss. Now learn what it 
is. It grows something like grass on rocks, 
and at the bottom of the sea. Then when 
the wind blows veiy hard, it makes great 
waves on the sea, and they run over the 

*> I ^ 

moss, and tear it up, and wash it up on the 
sand, where people can pick it up.” 

But here is some that is green. Is that 
like the white?” 

** Yes, it is all green at first* and grows 
wliite from lying in the sun, and having the 
water run over it.” 

^ ** 0, that is just the way Fanny makes her 
clothes white. She spreads them on the grasa 
in the sun, and then wets them with water. 
But here is something not like that. It ia 
finer and softer.” 

•^'That is moss, too. As ihese ere differ- 
<mt kinds of grass on land, so tbere sre dif- 
ferent kinds of mims ia the sea, that ate esihsd 
up by t^e iraves. Th«r ladies gaiiiinc tbWe 
fine ^ds and press them on white pepttr»sed 
they look very pretty.’* 
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Do you not know how many. Aunt Ellen 
had, papUj and how she gave you some pretty 
ones ? If there are so many pretty things at 
the bottom of the *sea, I should like to go 
down there and see them all : the pearls, and 
coral, and so many kinds of shells, and all 
kinds of fishes, and sea- weeds, and mosses. 
Would not I see a multitude of things, if I 
should go down there?” 

But I think you w^ould want to come back 
again very quickly, when you saw all the sea 
monsters there crawling about with their long 
legs and claws in theahme and mud; foi^ the 
things that are so pretty here, would not b^ 
so there in the dark.” 

Is it dark at the bottom of the sea, 
papa?” 

Tes, my child, where it is very deep, it 
is as dark as night in the daytime.” v 

How deep is the sea, papa? it is ndt very 
deep here, indeed I see the bottom. 
How clear the water That shpws the 
water is not deep, for if it were it would be 
blue* But how deep is it where it is blue?” 
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The bottom of the sea varies, my child, 
the same as the land out of the sea. ^ There 
are level ground, and hills, and mountains, 
the same as here. You are now standing on 
the beach, which, when the tide is in, or the 
vrator high, is the bottom of the sea. You 
see liow^ that slantg. off, and the water grows i 
deeper and deeper, till it ^ts in some places 
to be as much as five miles deep, or as far 
below the surface of the water, as the top of 
the highest mountain is above the surface. 
Then again it grows less and les^ deep, till 
the land comes out of the water and forms an 
island. Sometimes several of these mountains 
push out their tops close together, and form 
’what is called a cluster, or grtup of islands." 

0, I am so glad, papa, you have told 
me hdw islands are made. I thought they' 
were"little pieces of land floating in the water 
like ifie cakes in the pan, when Fanny fries 
dou gh-n uts. But they are not. They go 
away down to the ^bottom of the sea^ and do 
not move or turif over like the dough-nuts." 

" Some islands are made by little animals. 
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or insects iliat you can hardly see. For per- 
severance they are worthy of your imitation. 
They begin to work at the bottom of the sea, 
several miles down, and build, and build, and 
build for years and ages, and thousands of 
years ; they and their children, and their 
great-great-^eat-grandchildren, through a 
thousand lives, tilHhey build it up through the 
water, and it becomes an island, and grass, 
and trees, and flowers grow on it, and ani- 
mals and men at last live on it/' 

I will try, papa, and not be impatient 
any more, if little animals can work so long 
to make a place for us to live on/' 

God gives them anotlier end, my child, 
though this isfthe last. They are building 
all the time their o^n houses, one after an- 
other, one on top of another. So theyVork^ 
work, ^rk away, as happy as they can be, 
and their old houses fliat they havd^done 
with, and deserted long ago, form the heauti- 
that ladies wear fcr ornaments, and 
wlmLe islands, and Wge grodps of islands, for 
men to live oii; 
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“ Come,, darling, we will go home now. 
We can .come again to-morrow, and I wish 
you not to get too tired to-day.” 
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CHAPTER III. 

Little Lizzie had come home much pleas- 
ed with her visit to the beach^ and with what 
she had seen and heard. When she went to 
bed she thanked her Heavenly Father for 
having made her to be so happy ; for having 
placed her in a wdrld where everything wras 
so pretty, and, as slfe now thought, taught 
her to be so good. I say, now thougM^^ov 
she did' not always think so. If she was 
sometimes not pleasant, iK>thing w^as pretty 
’to her, and nothing taught hereto be "good; 
so much was she herself like the sea she hlad 
been studying. For the sea, when it is 
calm, reflects back all things beautiful above 
and around it ; the blue sky, and the white 
clouds ; the rocks and trees upon the shore ; 
and, at night, the silvery moon and theitwink- 
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ling stars. . Such a rnirror was Lizzie's heart, 
as the heart s of all little children are when they 
are h^py. But look in the same sea, when 
the winds and storm have made it rough and 
angry, and you can see nothing, or every- 
thing you see is made ugly and deformed. 
This too is like the hearts of little children 
that are unpleasant and naughty. Every- 
thing seems to them had and ugly, not be- 
cause it is so, but because their hearts are 
made rough like the sea, with anger. 

^jittle Jjizzie awoke still very happy the 
next morning, and when" she came down to 
breakfast, she said, Good morning, papa and 
mamma. 1 hope 'we shall have a pleasant 
day to-day. I want so much to go to the 
beach again. But 1 will not be impatient. I 
have not forgot those little animals that build’ 
idands in the sea.” 

Well, my dear,” said her father, dnee 
you renrtember what you have learned so well, 
I will try to sHbw you something new to-day. 
As it will be warm, and too far to walk where 
I wish to take you, I will get a 
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take mamma, and you, arid little sister/' 
** 0, that will be nice, and how pretty it 
will be to ride on the fine hard sand!"* 

In a short time after breakfast was over 
the carriage was ready at the door, and the 
little sisters leaped with delight at the thought 
of a ride on the beach. They set off, and 
as they came near the ocean, little Lizzie, 
who was all eyes this morning, at every open- 
ing of the trees they were riding through, 
would cry out, 0, Mary, the sea, the 
blue, blue sea!" or to her maipma, 
ship! a ship ! perhaps that ship is going for 
some tea for grandma.” 

Or bringing some coffee for grandpa,” 
said little Mary. 

How can the great ships go just where 
they want to, papa? what makes them*go?” 

Men guide or steyr them, my child,' and 
the wind blows them along.” 

Why, how can that be, papa, for the 
wind would blow them all the *same way, and 
all to one place? But the other day, when 
we were sitting under pine trees, on the 
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sea-shore, .1 saw some ships going one way, 
and some another.”* 

Tes, my dear, it was the wind that made 
them all go ; the same Wind was blo^nng 
all the time the same way. The men at the 
helm or stern guided them, and made them 
go where they pleased. You have seen little 
fishes swim in the water?” 

0 yes ; do you not know those little g^old 
fishes aunt Lucy had?” 

Yes ; did you ever watch them to see how 
thgjf swim with their little -fins 4hat they make 
go all the time, and how they turn themselves 
round with they tails?” 

^'0, yes;, and when they’ want to* turn 
this way, they turn their tails that way, and 
njake their fins go, and they come right 
round.” 

; * ^^Jiist so, my child, go the ships. The 
sails, those great white pieces of cloth or can- 
vass, as the sailors call it, are the ship’s fins. 
The wmd blows against them, and moves the 
ship. Then at the stem or hack part of the 
ship is a great woods® ]^t8nk or helm, with a 
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handle to it, Tius holm is like .the tail of a 
fish, and is really the tail or guide of the ship. 
When a ship is sailing on the ocean, a man 
stands all the time, day and night, at the 
handle, and as yon just now said of the fish 
and his tail, when ho turns it this way, the 
ship goes that, and comes right romid.’* 
^*Well, I do think that all the animals 
wefe made to teach us something. The fishes 
show the sailors how to steer their sliips, and 
the little animals that nobody can see, show 
us how to persevere and bo patient/* 

** We have come to the beach now,** said 
Mr Sealand, It is just the right time. It 
is loV tide ; and before the tide is up again, 
vre shall have time to take a ^ long ride, and 
see the ha^iprs and the fish-houses.*’ 

But look, papa, at the water, how rest- 
less it is? It is just like little Mary, isn’t it, 
mamma? It can’t keep still, EoUio-bollie, 
roUie-^boilie, all the time rollie-hollie is the 
ocean, as papa sometimes calls little Mary.” 

see! see!” said little Mary, there 
. comes a great wave as high as you are, papa. 
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It is coming, coming! 0, just look, its head 
is aU turning white like grandpa's/’ 

It is putting its cap on like grandma,” 
said little Lizzie, to see company. How 
do you do. Miss Eollio-BolHe. Wliy, you 
need* not take your cap off so soon, and bow 
so low. We are not kings and queens* See, 
papa, it lies low at our feet, or rather at the 
horses’ feet, like those people you told ddm# 
about, that live where the sun rises. There 
comes another, and puts on her white cap, 
and takes it off, and falls down, and another, 
and another. The waves are very polite tliis 
morning, and I*fiincy they think us some 
great folks come to seo thorn.” 

1 do not think, my daughter, it would 
make much difieronoo with them whether we 
were here or not. They would put on and • 
take off their caps just the same.” 

I know, papa ; I only wanted to have a 
little with the waves. But what makes 
them come up, and turn white, ,and &H 
down?” 

The wind, my thild, makes the waves by 
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rubl)iiig against tlio surfiiee of tlic water, and 
heaping the w^ater up before it, as if you put 
your hand in the water’ and moved it, the 
water ' would be heaped up before it. You 
know, too, how easily everything movers in 
the watei', how much more easily tljaii (yi the 
ground'. ” 

0, yes, do you not kno\v tlie little? boat 
cousin Frank had? When ho put it in the 
w^ater, it went so easily, I could blow it along 
with my breatli, but on the ground it went, 
oh! very, very hard.’’ 

You see, too, my dear, those great ships 
that arc bigger, and have more in them tluin 
grandpa's great house, and see how fast the 
little wind we can scarcely feel, blows them 
along." 

But the biggest wind that ever was could 
not move grandpa's house, could it, papa?" 

No, it could not move it along as the * 
ship is moved, though it might blow it down. 
Ton can now know why the waves put on 
their caps. The wind rubs against the top 
of the w^ater, and moves* that too. The top 
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of tlie watoiJ moves on tlie water just below it, 
as the ship does, and so moves easily. But 
the bottom of the water moves on the ground, 
and so goes slowly and with diflSculty, and 
cannot keep up witli the top ; and the top of 
the water runs on so fast, it has nothing to 
keep it 11 ]), and pitclies over into the air, and 
mixes all up with the air, which makes it 
white, just like the water throwm up‘ in a 
fountain, or falling over a rock or dam.’" 

0,, I see now perfectly; and froth and 
foam arc nothing but j^vater mixed all up with 
air. Why, it is just like the little soap- 
bubbles I made with the pipe cousin John 
gave me; don’t you know?” 

^STust the same, my dear; and just the 
same as the eggs your mamma beats up when 
slie ntakes sponge-cake.” 

I know now what makes the eggs 
white and so light when mamma beats them. 
She beats the air into them, and 1 blowtho 
air into the soap-bubbles, and the waves fall 
and beat the air into their beads, that makes 
them all so white,. 
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But, papBr ftee what a number of people 
there are in the wate^^. How do people swim, 
papa? for they MaVe no fins like the fiblies, 
and they cannot put their heads under the 
water either/* 

So they use their hands and feet for fins, 
and as they cannot put their heads under water, 
they must learn to keep them out. This is 
the hardest thing they have to learn, though 
it is the easiest thing when onee they know 
how. You have often floated apples in Fan- 
ny’s tub.” ^ 

0, yes, but I could, never make a stone 
float, for when I put one in it always goes 
right to the bottom. They never learnt to 
swim, T fancy, but apples are very good swim- 
mers.” 

• They never learnt to swim, my dear, any 
more than the stones, but the reason 'they 
swim is, that they are lighter than the water, 
and. the stones are heavie?, so they sink. 
Anything that is lighter than water will float, 
and anything that is heavier will sink.” 

{ieople then must be lighter 
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than wat^r^ .and i$ the reason that tb^ 
can swim* See, they are all under the water, 
hut just their heads, and if they put their 
arms or feet out, their Jbeads would go under, 
for, just) like the apples that I float in a tub, 
they (*an only have a little piece out at a 
time. Now, I think I could swim, papa. I 
would walk in the water away up to my chin, 
and keep mf hands and arms down, and then 
my head would have to be out. Then I would 
make my hands afi4 feet go, as the fishes do 
their fins, and that wm^d move me'ulong, and 
I should swim.*^ 

Very good, my daughter. That is the 
right way, and if you were not afraid, you 
might do it very well. » •But if you threw up 
3 ’our hands, as you sometimes do when you 
are afraid, down would go your head, Tou’ 
vo^d likely he alanned; you would forget to 
shut your mouth, atnd the water would nm 
tin it would make your body hoai^er ihim^ihe 
water round you, and 4han, like the 
you would sink to the bottom, and be efrown'ed. 
have got to the fish-hgpses now. 
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,,51l0r6 is a man here who makes nice prepara- 
tion for vititors. We wffl stop and have a 
dish of ti^jgjders for our dinners. Then we 
will retiini ticime agau^ by the beach.” 
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CH'APTEE IV. 

“ How nice this flounder is, mamma! 1 
never cat anything at home half so good,” 
said little Lizzie, as she was holding out hef 
plate to he helped the second time. 

“ Nor I, either,” saifl little Haiy, hol^g 
out her plate too. But it is aet nioer than 
Fanny makes it, is it, mamma? It is beoanse 
we are so hungry. Nohody could heat Bminy 
in cooking, could they, mammal” 

“ Fanny is a go od co ok, dear, and I think 
you aye quite right in what you say. The 
air ^es us a good appetite, and the flsh, I 
suppose, ^ere just from tlie salt water, and 
very fresh.” 

“Do they catch the flsh here, papa?” said 
Lizrie. 

“ Yes, out on the water. The flshermen 
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go in boats out on the sea, and iake with 
them lines and hooks, and something to put 
on the hooks, for the fish to eat> called bmt. 
When they get out to the right place, they 
let the boat lie Hill, and throw out their lines 
with a steel hook on the end, all covered up 
with good halt. Hie fish think it is thrown 
for them to eat, and swim np to it, and 
iteke the bait and hook and all into their 
mouths, glad to get a gOod lungh- The man 
in the boat ha^ hold of the line, and feels the 
fish bite the bait, and pulls quioldy. The 
poor fish now finds that instead of a good 
lunch, he is caught in the mouith on a sharp 
hook. He tries to rtin away, hut the line 
let hitn go"^, and the ma n keeps pgjling 
in the line, and on the end of it he finds a 
nice large fish, and so ho catoheS another, 
and another, perhaps aU day, or till it is time 
for him to go home, or till be get# bis boat 
fidl, Then 1^ takes them to market, and 
sells th&m for something 4o feed his little chil- 
dr|g^ with* But oome/>cfolldren,^if you are 
done^ Me ik the tide wQl get 
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SO Ingb, we won't be able to go back on tbe 
beacli ; and it is a great way round tbe other 
way • 

T do not know what you mean, papa, by 
the tide. I know about ih# wav^es with thw 
white caps, but they do not come up to where 
the horse and oarriage go/* 

May be not : I hope not ; but we must 
make haste." 

Ihcy were soon all in &e carriage, and go- 
ing back by the beach. 

'' Why, p^pa/* said Lizzie, I really he7 
lieve the waves are coming up. See, the sand 
is not so Jngh as it was when we came down. 
The beach is not so wide, is that what you 
call the tide, papa ?" 

Xes, and we are lucky that we are not m 
some» places; far a^^ay off, in a place called 
tbe Bay of Fundy, the tide rises so high, and 
Obmos in so fast, that sometimes it Uatchte 
whole herds of hogs, that go out wheU tJxo 
tide is, low, to dig elams in the mud^ of which 
they are very foud/^ 

Why, liow rist, papaj" 
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It rises Albout seventy feet, or as high as 
our church stjipple. There is also a place in 
Scotland iriiere the tide rises so fast that a 
man on horseback can hardly got out of the 
way of it/' 

0, papa, you will frighten me if you 
tell us any more such stories about the tide. 
SeCj, too, it keeps coming up higher and high- 
er. Eveiy wave comes a little higher than 
the last one. They will bo a^^ay up licre 
soon, and then^ papa, you will have to drive 
up on th6s^ big stones. But, ^papa, cannot 
Ihe tide be stopped?" 

)So, my child, it obeys only Go(J, and the 
power he has giveU^to control it. Have you 
never heard the story of the great king who 
made the attempt to stop the tide ?" 

No, papa, tell it to us," said Lizzio. 

Once there was a very great and good 
king. His people all loved him, and thought 
he could do anything. He was so good they 
thought he was a god, and could do for them, 
!i!id give ttiem just what he pleased. The 

kii^ was sorry that they tihought so of 
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him, for though he wa6 good, ho knew that 
ho was still a man, and he wanted to show 
his people so too. So one day he told them 
all, that he would go down to the sea-shore, 
and tell the tide not to rise. The day came, 
and the shore was full of people to see the 
king prove himself a god by making the sea 
obey him. 

He told four servants to take a great 
chair, and to place it near the water on the 
heach. Eight others ho told to carry himself 
in a litter, *such as they used to carry kings 
in, and to set him in tlie, great chair. They 
all did just as he told them, and when he was 
seated in the groat chair, close to the water, 
th§ people all looked on in deathless silence, 
and the king raised up both hands, and sol- 
emnly commanded the sea to stop. 

^ Tte people heard him, and thouglit surely 
he was a god, and that the sea would do as 
he had told it. •They looked. ^ Every wi^e 
came "a little ferther then the one bi^re it. 
At last, one came full ip to the line the king 
had made. ITie next went over It. The next 
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came farther still, and .ilie next, actually ^^et 
the king’s feet. Still he sat, and the tide 
rose till the people saw that tho sea would not 
obey the king. The king tlien rose and said, 

* You all see now I am a man, and not 
a god, Never again ask of me things that a 
man cannot give/ 

'^Thfey were content, and went homo a 
wiser and better people, and the king gained 
greater power so doing than if he had made 
the sea obey him. 

But, papa,** said Lizzie, yott will have 
to drive fe^, or before wo got back, we shall 
get as wet as the king did. Bnt I do not see 
what makes the tide me, papa. There is 
nothing here to draw it up, and X do not §ee 
what good it does to catch men and boys on 
horseback, and us too if we should get wet. 
But, Jlrs Kde, you^wiD not catch me^ for I 
will mm Over the sWes first.” 

; 1 too,” said little Maryi 0, 1 can run 

so fast, you 4?an never catch me ! You will not 
get me to live with your fishes, and crabs, and 
lobsteVs^” 
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But, papa, 3 ou bare not told us yet what 
makes the tides rise so?” 

The moon, my child.” 

I know jou are in fun now, papa ! Why, 
the moon is away up in the sky, and the tide 
is down here. Besides, there are so many 
stories about the moon that are all in sport. 
The man in the moon, and the cow that' 
jqjpiped over the moon> and the moon that is 
made of cheese, I know you are only in fun, 
papa. There cannot he anything true about 
the moon.’^ 

My cliild, you believe there is a moon, 
do you not?” ’ 

0 yes, I can see it,” 

You believe ia^some things that you can- 
not see, as the air?” 

Yes, but I can feel that.” 

Well, there are soUi|i things that j^ou can 
neither see nor feel, that you believe ini”"' 

1 do not know, papa, unless somebody iu 
earnest, and not in fun, that I could believe, 
should tell me so.” 

You know those beautifwl swau^ ihat 
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« 

COTtein John once gave yon as aChrislmasg^^’ 

Yes, indeed, and when I put them into a 
basin or plate of water, and took the little 
pieoB of steel and held it, I could sail the 
sn’aus all over the basin just like real swans 
on a lake. And when I put one swan on one 
side, and the other on the other side, they 
‘would keep going nearer and nearer each 
other, till they came light up to each oth^r, 
Hke my two little pigeons when they esiO-” 

“ Did the steel you held in your hand 
touch the swans, or ^d the swans touch each 
other at the oppodte side of the basin?” 

" 0 no 1” 

Whatfthen made them move?” 

I do not know exactly. Cousin John said 
it was attraction, or drawing to each other. 
' The steel drew the B^anS; and the swans draw 
eaoh. other.” 

** Could you see or tboi them drawing eaoh 
other?” 

"’No, bat H must have been fliere, or they 
. would not have come togefiier.” 

'*The ear^ and tbo nafidn are like tno 
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swans tliat draw each other in just the same 
way.” 

Yon do not mean that they are shaped 
like swans?” 

No, my child, you have learned that the 
eartli is round like an apple/ and the moon is 
round too. But it does not make any differ- 
ence what the shape is, the drawing is just 
the same. The steel draws the swan, as well 
as one swan another. The earth then draws 
the moon, and the moon draws the earth, and 
the water being easier drara than the land, 
the moon draws it up in a heap right under 
itself, and that^eap of water is the tide. So 
every time the moon comes roua# there is a 
liiigh tide, and when the moen gees away, it 
takes the heap with it, or passes over tlio 
Wd, where it cannot make a tide/ ll%en * 
again,’ when the moon iq^on the otb^ side of 
the earth, it pulls it away from the water, ViXid 
leaves a heap of water on this side. That 
makes two tides. So you see, we have two 
high tides, and two tew tides, every, tigie the 
moon goes roun^w 
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'' Jfo wonder,” said Lizzie, “ the tide did 
not obey the Mng then, if thp moon makes it. 
Did he not know the moon made it, papa?” 

“ Ko, dear, a Kttle child may know more 
now than kings did then; so learn all you 
can, and thAak‘Clod that ^ou can learn so 
much.” 

'‘Well, papa^ ws-^we got hack just in 
time. Look hack and see, the sand whore 
we drove is ig^'itH^Tered with water now. Yes, 
we have heiey^lpie lucky' tlmn the king, and 
little Mary ^not rpipiire to run either.” 
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' t 

Do^ papa^ tell us about tbe sea-animals 
to-duy*. It rains so that we oaimot go out, 
and I got so tired being m theliouse all day. 
I do love the things out of doors so much bet- 
ter than in, or tlian to j)lay with my toys. 
••Uut you tell us about the seakaiiimals, and 
that will do as well as if we went otit, for we 
(*ould not see them if we went to, the aea, bt 
not many of them. You will, will yoU not, 
papa, toll us something about all of them?” 

** You know not what you ask, my daugjiter,, 
if you wish me to tell you about all of t^la» 
in a single d^g'. I ooidd Lordly t41 yOtt &s 
much as their names. But I will' tell yqu 
something of the difierent classes or kinds, as 
they are called.” 
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Do begin, papa, with the little ones, and 
so go on up to the great whales.’* 

I will do as you tell me. The first then 
are little ones, indeed. They cannot be seen 
by the eye alone at all, they are so small, 
but have to bo seen through a glass, which 
makes them seem a great deal larger than 
they really are.” 

0, I know ; such a glass as you showed 
us the drop of v ineg ar with once ; an<^ we saw 
all sorts of ^alces^ and egls, as long and 
large as my arm, crawling and jumping, and 
dancing on the wall.”^ 

** With jusb such a glass little animals with- 
out number can be seen in sea water. They 
differ in form arid size, as much as the ani- 
mals on the earth. But in some things tlaey 
are alike. They are clear, like a piece of 
jdly,^and you can look right through' them. 
They have no head, but otdy an opening in 
the middle of their bodies, whigh serves as a 
mouth and a stomach,; We cannot see that 
they have any eyess;<>t ^rs, vdr m else, 
but; orily: a mou^ 
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But they can mcA e if they are like those 
^ve saw in the drop of vinegar. Yes, they can 
move like some worms, and snakes, and some 
of them can turn round very fast. But what 
is most curious of all about these animals, is 
the light they give when on the surface of salt 
wat(u\ If the water he moved cpiickly wdiere 
they are, as by the passing through of a ship 
or steamboat, it slnnes like fire.*’ 

O, yes, I remember you showed it to me 
wiien we were in a steamboat at night. 0, 
it Avas so bright! It looked like a streak of 
light, and 1 thought the water was all on fire, 
all behind the steamboat, you know, and be- 
hind the wlieels wdicre the water w^as rough. 
1 did not know it w^as little animals that made 
it, though. Wliy, they are like firciflies, are 
tliey not, papa^'’ 

Their light is supposed to bo like that of 
fireflies, only they are so small it takes mil- 
lions of them to make as much light as .one 
fly, and countless numbers of them to make 
tlic light you see behind a steamboat.” 

Are these the animals that build the great 
islands. "')a.r)a D 
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Not exactly, thoiigli they are iiiiicli like 
those in form and structure. Those are larger, 
so as to be seen by the eye, without the help 
of a glass. They belong to another kind, 
called the plant-animals. 

Some of them arc so much like plants, 
that people, for a long time, could not find 
out that they were animals, and thought that 
they were a kind of plant. 

Some animals of this kind stick tight to 
the rocks, and never move, and like the smaller 
ones, they have only a mouth and stomach, 
and their food is w^ashed into their mouth by 
the w^ater. Others float about on the surface 
of the w\ater, often in large masses together, 
and look like pieces of thin jelly, so little are 
they like other animals. They too have a 
mouth and stomach in the middle of their jelly 
bodies, and well they may enjoy theirTbod, 
for they seem unable to enjoy anything else.” 

Is it not strange, papa, that God should 
make such things, w'heii he could just as easily 
have made animals that could move, and see, 
and hear, and enjoy themselves a great deal 
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To fi little child who cjiii see but little 
furtlic^r, })orhaps, than a jdant-animal, it may 
seem strange ; but if avc had the eyes of Cod, 
and could see all his works at once, and how 
the lower things uphold the higher, we would 
not think them useless, or that they would be 
better any other way. When you go to the 
top of the inomiinent, you have to begin at 
the bottom step, and go one step at a tim(% 
till you get at last to the top. If there were 
no lower steps, the upper ones would have 
nothing to hold them up/’ 

O, I sec, papa, what you mean. If there 
Avere no low animals, there could be no high 
ones, such as can see, and hear, and move 
about.” 

Just so: the little bits of animals serve 
as food to the plant-animals. They, in turn,* 
are food for higher animals, and so on to the 
highest, and even great wliales live mos% on 
the plant-animals. 

Why, how many it must take to make a 
dinner for a whale !” 

Yes, millions of them, but the ocean is 
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very largo, aiifl in some plnces its surface is 
covered with them; so the whales, and many 
other kinds of fish, have ])lenty to eat.” 

Ihit you said, papa, that tlio (‘Oi'al makers 
were plant-animals too.” 

Yes, and the sponge makers; and great 
as are their works, the animal its(ilf is nothing 
but a little hag or sack of jelly to look at, 
not bigger than a little ant, and sonu^ of them 
much smaller.” 

How funny that they should do so much 
work, and build themselves stone houses! for 
you told me, papa, that the coral was nothing 
but their old houses, that tliey built to live 
in, and left when they died, one on top of 
another, piled aAvay up through the ocean. 
But where do they get so much stone to build 
*wdth? It would take a great deal to. make 
wdiole islands and groups of islands, and they 
could not go to the bottom of the ocean and 
bring it up.” 

They make it, my dear, out of the salt 
water, as men make salt; and the sponge 
makers make their houses out of a kind of 
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Ijorii from tlie salt water too, and fiisten 
tiglitly to the rocks. * The wat(>r runs through 
their liousos, and they eat tlie little hits of 
animals as they pass along; and so they live, 
and ke(^p building all the time, till they have 
made a groat sponge. The rocks arc all 
covei-('d wilh these, and men find them, and 
ioar tliem off, and sell them for sponges for 
people to >vasli with. 

But what is very funny about some of 
these animals is, that if you cut them in two, 
each part, instead of djdng, lives, and becomes 
an animal by itself. -And if you cut it all up 
into little pieces, each piece becomes a whole 
animal, and keeps eating and woiking, as if 
nothing had happened to it. If you turn 
them the other side out, as you can turn 
your ,bag, they mind nothing about it, but 
liye, and eat, and work, just as well as before.’' 

0 ho, paipa! that is the queerest fish I ’ 
ever heard of.” 

llie next kind is that to which the oyster 
and the clam belong.” 

1 fancy there will not be anything funny 
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about thoin, for vou know cverybofly snys, 
^ stupid as an oyster;’ and such stupid-look- 
ing things as they are too ; hut they are good 
to eat. They have no head, have they, papa ? 
for I a,m sure I never saw one.” 

Not a proper head, hut they have a mouth 
and stomach, and what servo them for fei't, 
so tliey can move from place to place. Ihit 
the r)yster and clam, exc(‘pt to eat, are< the 
least curious of this kind of aiiimals. Even 
these, in some parts of the ^vorld, grow to a 
v(My gnait size. The oyster of India is a 
foot long, and the giant clam, as it is called, 
is three fe(jt long, and one of tluaii will make 
a meal for several persons. The oyster also 
produces all the pearls that ladies wear, and of 
so much value. They groAV inside the oysters, 
in certain places. Men are taught to dive 
to the hottorn of the sea, and catch the oysters. 
Tliey are tlien opened, and the pearls, if any, 
are taken oiit and sold at a great price. The 
shell of the pearl O3^stor is also valuahle for 
many kinds of ornaments, as knife-handles, 
paper-cutters, stilettos, and for inlaying. 
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animal of ibis kind, called the 
Stjuid, sends out a black fluid, from whicli is 
made the India ink, used for painting. But 
anotlicr kind is so large as to he truly fear- 
ful. They have arms fifty feet long, and 
Avith those they catch hold of boats in the 
^vater, and sometimes pull them under. The 
]»eoplo have lo take ha tch els with them; so;, 
tliafc if they are attacked hy one, they can cut 
ofi'iis arms, and then it (*annot injure them.” 

How glad 1 am J do not live there ! Could 
they pull a steamboat under the water, papa? ” 
the boats they pull under are no- 
thing* but row-boats, and little sail-boats. 
Another animal of this kind is the Nautilus, 
or little sailor. Its shell is shaped like the 
hull of a ship. It has the power of making it 
light; so that it will float on the water ; it then 
stretches out its arms with a piece of skin be- 
tween for a sail, and the wind blows it along 
like a little sail- boat on the surface of- the 
Avater. If anything frightens the little sailor 
in his pleasure voyage, he at once pulls in his 
sails, sinks, and is in a minute out of sight.” 
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That is tlie fmmiest little fellow I^have 
heard of yet. How nuicli ho must know to 
do all that, and the same kind of animal too 
as the oyster! Why, that is not stupid, pnpa! 
I should not know how to do so mueh myself. 
I shall always think hotter of the oyster no'.v, 
since the little sailor, its cousin, can do such 
strange things. But how do all these animals 
breathe, papa ? ” 

The same way nearly as fishes. They 
have giUs, instead of lungs as we have. The 
water is constantly running over them, and 
the little bubbles of air that are in the water 
make them live, the same as the air we take 
into our lungs makes us live. They do not 
need so much air as we do, so that the little 
bubbles in the water are quite enough for 
them.'' 

But, papa, 1 da not kimw exactly what 
their shells are for. To be sure some of 
them are very pretty, but then, as they have 
no eyes, they cannot see them.” 

If you would think a moment, you might 
easily guess what they arc for. Their bodies 
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are very soft, and tliej" live at the bottom of 
tlio sea among Ujo ro(3ks/’ 

know jiow; they are to cover them, 
and to keep things from hurting them, are 
the}" not, pn])a? ” 

I’liat is their use. They are tlieir armour, 
tlieir house, and th(‘ir castle, all at once, into 
wliich they can go and ho safe from all tlit‘ir 
enemies. So needful are they to them, that 
when hy any chance they get hroken, the 
animals are very uneasy, and as soon as they 
can, they sot about iiKniding them.” 

What! are they carpenters, that they 
(*an repair their houses?’’ 

“ Masons rather : for tlieir houses are of 
stone, the same kind of stone as coral and 
marble. Like the coral makers, they too 
make the stone as they want it, out of sea- 
wafer, and if a hole he made in one of* their 
shells, they will lit in a piece so nicely, you 
would hardly know it had been broken. But 
grandma calls us to diiiuer. I must tell you 
aljout the rest of the sea-animals some other 
time.” 
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CPTAPTER VI. 

AA ELL, 1 think grandma, know avc \vor(‘ 
talking about soa- animals, for see, she has got 
lobster tor dinner/’ 

A"ery likely, for that is the kind I was 
going to tell you about next, '.llic shell fish 
1 have just told you about are called the soft 
kind, and the lobster and crab, and those like 
them, are called the hard or crusted kind/’ 

0, that is because they have a hard slicll, 
like a crust of bread, is it not, papa? AVhat 
funny-looking things they arc, and they have 
so many claws, and such queer eyes. I never 
could think what their claws were all for.” 

• They have four feet, which they use in 
walking, and the forward two are their Inands, 
which •they use to eat with; and see, they 
have their teeth in their hands, to bite and 
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cliew llu^ir food before they put it into 

tlioir inoutbs. Hioir eyes too arc cpieer, as 
you say. arc firmly fixed, and the 

animal lias no power io turn tliem as we turn 
ours, in tlH*ir sockets. ^J1iey are on tlie end 
of little bands or claws, so tliey can move 
them about in all directions, like a spy-glass.” 

^V by, tliey ai-e like those men we read 
of in the story-book, that carry their beads 
under tb(‘ir arms, for ib('y carry tbcir eyes 
and teeth in their bands. I like true stories 
nnieb bettcT than made-up ones. They 
are quite as funny, and then they are real, 
and 1 can believe them, and they teach me 
so much. But I should think, papa, little 
lobsters would grow too big tor their shells.” 

They do, my dear, and then shed them 
onc(* a^year, and get a new one, as you get A 
new dress sometimes.” 

0, that is why there are hard and soft 
crabs, is it not, papa? 15efore they shed their 
shells, they are hard; then, when they lose 
them, they are soft, till they get new ones, 
when they are hard again.” 
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Yom arc quite right; and in the soft state, 
they always hide themselves behind a roc^k, or 
in some hole, Avhere nothing can coin(» near, 
or hurt them: and th(u*e they lie, with nolhing 
to eat, till a new shell is sufficiently formed to 
protect them. Tf they lose a claw, it grows 
out again. This is lucky for them, as they lose* 
them from many accidents. Huy hri^atlie 
with gills, like the shell-fish, and live on sea- 
plants. Lobsters are caught in a kind of 
basket, made of little sticks, with bait in it. 
They are so made that the lobster (;an crawl 
ill, but not out again. Crabs are caught with 
a line and a bait, and sometimes in sieves.'’ 

I do not know which 1 like best, papa, 
tlie lobsters, or the story about them.” 

As both are finished now, you may go 
and play awhile, when I will tell yoq about 
the fishes and ivhalos.” 

I have played a ivliole hour. Now 1 
want to hear about the fishes, papa.” 

A, fish story you know is another name for 
a great story, or a made-up story. I will try 
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fliat miiio shall ho true, if it should not be 
♦juite so big. Fishes breathe with their gills, 
whieh 3'0ii can see behind their mouth.** 

1 have seen little gold fishes make their 
gills go. Is that breathing? ” 

Yes, and they cannot live without it, 
more than we. can without breathing; and if 
you hold their gills under water, so that they 
cannot move their gills, they will drown as 
([iiickly ahnost as a man.’* 

A fish drowai ? ” 

Yes, or smother, for drowning and smo- 
thering are the same thing. You have seen 
how rod a fish’s gills arc?” 

Yes.” 

Hie air in the water, running over them, 
makes them so by cdianging the blood. It* 
the gUls be held, the w'ater cannot run, the 
blood is not changed, and the fish dies, as 
you would, if your mouth and nose w(‘re 
stopped up, so that you could not breathe. 
But there is only a little air in the water, wdnle 
we breathe a great deal of pure air ; so they 
have cold blood, and we warm. All animals 
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both of the watc'i* and land ihai. uso little air 
are eold blooded, and those that us(‘. mu(*!i 
are ^varm.” 

“ TIhmi air causes heat? 1 know our aii- 
tight stove, when it is all shut up, is hardly 
warm, and does not heat the room ; but wIumi 
it is open, so as to let the air in, it burns and 
gets so hot, sometimes red-bo t.” 

It is the same with animals. You have 
seen tlie scales on fish ? '' 

Yes, and it is so hard for Fanny to get 
them off, when she is going to cook thtun. 
Do they do any good ? ” 

“ Yes, they are tlufir armour, the same as 
the shells to the soft fish. They keep the 
rocks from hurting them, and they, and the 
slime on them, k(H‘p the salt water from 
making them sore. Scales are a sign of a 
chainly fish, too. When (Jod gave laws to 
the JeAvs, ho did not allow them to eat fish 
without scales, because they always live in 
the mud, wIi(*ro th(;y have no need of scales. 
Y^ou have seen some such, as eels and catfish, 
and you know ^vhat a muddy taste they ha^'e. 
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A fish's scales are ohea called its coat of 
mail, siicli as soldiers used to wear. They 
are sometimes so hard and thick, that a hall 
from a gim will not go through them. ]>e- 
sid(‘s, some of them have pikes, and swords, 
and saws, and dirks, like real sohliers. Those 
they use to keep off their (‘laanies, and it is 
said a sword-fish can (^ven kill a whale, and 
they have heen known to stick their swords 
tlirough the thick oak planks of a ship." 

jy one of them have guns , have they, papa ? " 

Kot guns, exactly. Eut some of them 
have a kind of fire in them like lightning, 
and if you should toucli one of them, it would 
shoot into you, and knock you down. It is 
said that some of them liave enough of this 
electricity, as it is jiroperly called, in them, to 
kill a lyDi’se, when it touches them. In some 
places, people catch them by driving herds of 
cattle into the water whore they are. They 
shoot off all their electricity at the cattle, and 
then the people go in and catch th(un without 
harm. 

Fishes have need of all their arms, for 
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they live on each other, and they are never 
safe from their enemies. So ex])osed arc 
they to danger, that they even sleep Avilh 
their eyes open, so they can sec if any tiling is 
coming all the time, and wake up instantly.’’ 

1 should think they would soon eat each 
other all up, and that there would lie none 
left. Why, how many it must take for a 
dinner for a whale!” 

God has taken care, as he does of all his 
creatures, that they should have plenty to eat, 
and not all be eaten up either. Tliey increase 
much faster than land animals, for the very 
reason that they arc destroyed so fast. A 
single cod lays ninety hundred thousand eggs 
in one year. All kinds of fish do not in- 
crease so fast, but they lay many thousands. 
They drop their eggs in some still wat?r, and 
in a few days these hatch, and each ‘one 
becomes a little fish. You have seen the 
roe of a herring?” 

Yes, and I like it very much.” 

That is its eggs, each little point being 
a separate egg.” 
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Tllie next sea-animal is the turtle, which 
is not a fish, because it has no gills, and can 
live out of the water, but not all the time 
under water/* 

I have seen little ones in the water, and 
larger ones, that people eat, in the market/* 

Even the large ones are good to eat, 
and make the best of soups. In India they 
are several feet long, and the people are said 
to use their shells for roofs to their houses, 
Tlicir shells make pretty ornaments, as combs 
and cases.** 

^"Grandpa’s spectacle-case is made of turtle- 
shell,, and mamma’s comb ; and I have seen 
many things made out of it, and I think it 
so pretty. Is the turtle’s shell armour, like 
the fishes* scales? ” 

Jt serves as that, though it is really 
his bones, liis ribs and breast bone, that 
he wears on the outside of his body. The 
rest of his bones he has inside, like other 
animals.” 

That is as funny as the lobster, with his 
eyes and teeth in his hands. But tell me 
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now about the great whale fish. I have been 
Avanting to hear about it so long.” 

The Avhale is not a fish at all, my dear.” 

Why, it is shaj)ed like a fish, ajid it has 
fins, and a fish’s tail.” 

Yes, but it has no gills, and cannot live 
all the time under the water. It breathes as 
we do, has warm blood, gives milk, and be- 
longs to the same kind of animals as the cow 
does.” 

0, ho, ho ! papa. The whale give milk, 
and a kind of cow ! I suspect the milk would 
be fishy, if the whale is not.” 

There are two kinds of whale, the, right 
Avhale and the sperm whale. The right Avhale 
is usually the largest. It is sometimes a 
hundred feet long, or as large as a good-sized 
steamboat. The sperm Avhale is frequently 
eighty feet long, and the head is one-third 
part of the Avhole Avhale. The throat of the 
sperm is large enough to SAvalloAV a man, that 
of the right whale is small. The sperm eats 
arge fish, but the other mostly the plant- 
animals. The sperm has a large hollow in 
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the top of his head, filled with spermaceti 
and oil. Ten barrels are sometimes obtained 
from the head of one whale. Besides this, 
the body is covered with a thick blanket of 
fat, called bhibher. They melt this out in 
large iron pots into oil, as Fanny obtains lard 
from fixt poi k. The right whale has no hol- 
lo\v ill his head, and so no spermaceti, and its 
oil is not so good as tlie sperm oil. A large 
whale will yield a hundred barrels of oil.” 

But how do they breathe like us, papa, 
if they are in the water?” 

They stick their heads out to breathe, 
like A swimmer, and then dive down into the 
water again. When they first come up, their 
mouth is full of water. Before they can 
breathe, they have to throw that out, which 
is called spouting. It rises lilce a fountain in 
the air, and can be seen at a great distance. 
The sperm whale has one spout hole, the 
other two. After the water and old air are 
all thrown out, it takes in fresh air, as much 
as it can. This takes the speriH whale ten 
minutes. Then it throw^s up its tail, and 
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dives, and stays under water about an lionr, 
before it comes up again to breathe. The 
right whale breathes two minutes, and is 
under water but ten minutes. The wliale- 
bone you so often see is not real bone. It is 
more like horn, and comes from the mouth of 
the whale, where it lies in flat bars, like those 
of a window-blind, and serves as a strainer, 
to let the water pass through, and keep the 
little fishes for the whale to eat.*’ 

“ I do not see how men can catch such 
great creatures, papa. They could not get a 
hook big enough, nor a line strong enough to 
hold one.” 

Hardly, They catch them with a har- 
poon. That is a long piece of wood with a 
sharp steel point to it, so made with barbs, 
that it can go into the whale, but not come 
out. The wooden handle has a rope tied to 
it, very long, all coiled up in a boat. When 
a whale is seen spouting, some men get into 
a boat, and row close up to it. A whaler 
then takes the harpoon, and throws it wdth 
all his might, and sinks the barbs into the 
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body of tlio whale. . The whale then dives, 
and draws the line along with it. Lucky is 
it for those men if the line be long enough, 
for if it all run out before the whale has to 
come up to breathe, it will break the boat all 
to pieces, and scatter the men on the sea. 
When the whale comes up, they row up to it 
again, and this time take a short lance, fixed 
to a long w’oodeu handle like the harpoon, 
and throw it so as to wound a large blood- 
vessel. The whale then dives again, but 
after a while, tired, and weak from the loss 
of blood, it comes up and dies. The whalers 
then 'get it alongside their ship, get all its 
spermaceti, and oil, and whalebone, and then 
let it sink in the sea, and go after another, 
and so on till they get their ship full of oil, 
when they return home. 

“ Does not that take a long time? How 
much the poor men mast have to suffer all 
the time, just that we may have oil to burn!” 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The summor had passed, and Sept(Hiiber 
with its. gales had come. Lizzie and lier 
little sisters were still at their grandpa's, for 
their father did not wisli to return to the city 
till the weather was quite cool. They had 
not been to the sea-shore for some time, 
though they went so often while the weather 
was warm. Her father had promised Lizzie 
she should go again the first great storm, 
that she might see the ocean in a rage, as 
she now termed it, and see the great big 
waves. 

The great storm at last came, and with it 
a September gale. The wind blew right from 
the sea on the land, and the rain poured, as 
if it had been poured out of ten thousand 
buckets. The sea roared so that it could be 
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lioard above the rain and the wind, several 
miles from the shore. 

Lizzie lieard the storm, and came running 
in. Papa,” said she, you will not have 
a better storm than this, to take me to the 
s(\‘x-shoro in. Just see how it rains and 
blows, and do not you hoar the wind? How 
loud it is, and that deep sound too, that 
sounds so much like the organ in our church, 
when they are singing, and they make it go 
heavy and deep, so that the church seems to 
shake. Do not you hear it, papa ? I wonder 
what it is.^’ 

That loud sound is the wind, my dear, 
howling through the air, and trees, and houses ; 
and that deep sound is the mad ocean, dash- 
ing against the shore and rocks. You are 
right in thinking it is like music. This is 
nature's music. This is one of her grandest 
anthems, heard only two or three times a 
year, as in church you hear certain services 
only at, Christmas and Easter. You re- 
member how differently the sea sounded in 
summer when we sat under the trees.” 
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O, yes, that was so soft we could hardly 
hear it, but 0, so sweet! I shall never forget 
it. It seemed almost as soft as the angel's 
whispers mamma tells me about, that I some- 
times think I hear bidding me be a good 
little girl, and then I shall be happy, and 
sometime go and live with them. Eut, papa, 
do take me to the shore. I want to see that 
great organ-plaj^cr that we can Iioar so far. 
Will you not take me now, papa?" 

Not yet, it rains too much. If we go 
now, we should only get wet through. Besides, 
if we should go now, the sea would be covered 
with mist, and wo could not see it well. The 
rain will be over by noon, but very likely the 
wind will blow still, and if it docs not, the 
ocean is now so roused that it will not become 
calm in an hour, nor a day. An angry lion 
cannot sleep, nor can the raging ocean." 

See, papa, it does not rain so liard now. 
O, there is a little piece of blue sky as big as 
my two hands ! 0, as big now, papa, as my 
apron! Now it is a great big piece. O, it 
is going to clear up, and papa is going to take 
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me to the sea-shore. - 0 ho! I shall see the 
great waves with their white caps, and they 
will come up and strike the great rt)cks, that 
are their piano, and make music. 0, 1 shall 
be so happy ! ” So saying, she ran jumping 
and skipping out of the room. 

The rain soon after stopped. The carriage 
was brought to the door, and Lizzie and Mary 
with their father started for the sea- shore — 
not for the beach this time, but for a cape, or 
long narrow piece of land that ran far out into 
the ocean, that they might see the breakers, 
and the waves dash themselves against the 
rocks. • 

Why, papa, we can hear the music still, 
and see, it rains a little. Where does that 
come from, i)apa? for there are no clouds 
over us now. I suppose the sky has got 
used to raining, and so cannot stop, like the 
ocean roaring, after the clouds are all gone.'' 

No, my dear, that is not rain, but spray 
from the -sea, made by the breaking of the 
waves against the shore. It rises in the air, 
and the wind blows it away over here, thougli 
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five miles off. Sometimes salt is carried this 
way into the country as much as thirty miles 
during a long and heavy storm/' 

Spray you mean, papa, for that is light. 
I do not forget how it is made, but salt is 
heavy. It is heavier than water, for when 
Fanny puts some into the water to boil rice 
in, it always goes right down to the bottom, 
just like a stone, and 3W1 told me that every- 
thing that sunk was heavier than water, and 
everything that floated was lighter." 

I mean salt and spray both, my dear, for 
the spray is made of salt water, and so has 
salt in it, and when the water dries up, the 
salt is left behind. That is solid, and cannot 
dry up." 

Is all the sea- water salt, papa? You 
have not told me that yet, nor what makes 
it salt." 

Yes, all the water of the ocean is salt; 
so salt that people cannot drink it, and when 
the poor sailors have nothing else to drink 
they die from fliirst. Almost all the salt we 
use for keeping meat, and for cooking, is 
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made from sea or salt? water. How the salt 
came into the sea, except that God put it 
there, we know not. But IT is purpose is 
most manifest. Both hy its saltnoss and its 
constant motion the s(‘a is kept pure and 
wholesome, instead of stagnating, like the 
grcHUi slimy pond you remoniber at the ftirm, 
which was so ugly and unpleasant. If the 
sea >Yero to change like that pool of rain 
water, all the fishes must die, and probably 
wo also should be killed by its noxious 
vapours. 

But w^e are coming near the sea now, 
and sliall soon see the breakers. We can 
no^y hear tliem more distinctly.'' 

Yes, papa, they sound louder," saidLizzic, 
but I do not think they sound so much like 
music as when ^\Q were far off." 

You are right, my dear. Many sounds 
that are unjdeasant when near, are very sweet 
and musical wdien heard at a distance. It 
takes a great many sounds too, or oft-re- 
peated ones, to make music, "and when you 
arc near some one loud sound, it drowns all 
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less and more distant ones, and so you hear 
nothing hut the one loud ugly sound.” 

^^0, yes, do not you know at home in the 
city? AVhat an ugly noise the drays and 
carriages make, going by in the streets on 
the stone pavements ; and the men hammer- 
ing, building houses; and the tinman pound- 
ing his tin, and the blacksmith his iron ? 0, 

sometimes I want to stop up my ears, all 
these sounds arc so harsli ; but when we go 
out to aunt Mcrriirs, in tlie country, and sit 
down in the piazza, we hear such soft music 
from the city ! It is almost like the music 
of the trees, papa, or the sound of the waves 
a great way off. And amit tells me that 
that sweet music is nothing but the drays, 
and carriages, and carpenters, and tinmen, 
and blacksmiths, and stone-cutters, rattling, 
and sawing, and pounding, and hammering, 
and cutting, all at once — that all those rough 
and unpleasant sounds rise up together, and 
are softened by the distance, and become 
sweet music. ^0, I cannot hear myself talk, 
the ocean roars so loud. We cannot go any 
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farther, papa, with the carriage. 0, let me 
get out, and take little Mary too. 1 do be- 
lieve tlie wind will blow me away. Papa, let 
me take hold of your hand. Mary, you take 
tlie other/’ 

They loft the carriage and WTilked to the 
end of the point of land that stretched far 
out into tlie sea. There they stood, while 
the wind still blow a gale from the sea. 

0, papa,” Siaid Lizzie, I did not think 
the waves were so big. They are as high as 
grandpa’s house, and see them all with their 
white caps on, away out as far as we can see. 
0, so many, and such big ones ! Why, those 
we saw on the beach in the summer wx^re 
little babies, and these great giants. Bat 
they arc not so strong as the rocks are. They 
are not afraid either. They go right up — 
dash. 0, you great giant, dash your brains 
out ! dash yours, and yours, and yours ! Such 
a fighting I never saw before, and of giants 
too. *' They arc not like those giants you told 
us about, papa, that caught people and dashed 
them on the ground, and then eat them up. 
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These all dasli themselves, but then they are 
so angry they do not know Avhat they are 
doing. Dash, dash, why they will never 
stop! 1 should think the rocks w^ould get 
tired and w’orn out after a while.” 

They will he w'orn out and a\vay after a 
wiiile, my dear; and as much as you may 
laugh at the weaves for foolishly dashing their 
own brains out against the rochs, like real 
giants, they will conquer the hard rocks at 
last, and wear and grind them all to soft sand 
and dust.” 

‘‘ And will there not bo any rocks here, 
papa?” 

No ; all this rocky point will ho worn 
away, and the waves will take its place.” 

AVill the ocean w^ear the land all aw^ay, 
papa? then we shall have no place to live.” 

No, it Avill not wash it all away, and it 
will take it a great while to w^ash this little 
point away, many thousand years.” 

But look over there. I see northing, 
papa, but flat land that you told me was 
marshes.” 
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That is B'liat I you to look at. That 
was once all a part of the ocean, and the 
waves came up there the same as on the 
beach. The very sand the ocean washed 
from these rocks, it washed in there, till i^ 
w^as all filled up. It isHj^ow wet, but after d 
great many years it will fill up mor^uind be- 
come dry. So you see the ocemi makes 
land as well as *washcs it away. -Thus we 
need not fear, that it will wash the land all 
away, so that we shall have no place to Ii\’e 
on.” 

0, just see how wet I am, and Mary too, 
and you, papa! That is the spray, h it not? ” 

No,” sai(i it is the giant’s 

brains you talked about.” 

0, ho ! ho ! ho ! Wliat will mamma 
say when we go home, and she sees us all 
covered with giant’s brains? But she will not 
care if they do not eat us up.” 

You are so wet now, my children, we 
will go to the house there and dry ourselves, 
and see if we can get something to eat, and 
come out here again before we go home.” 
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They went to a. hoiisp near hj', where some 
kind people livedi , Tliere was need of kind 
people Here, for often on this.very point ships 
were wrecked, and there was nobody near 
thii? one family. , 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Vr Sr ALAN I) mid his little girls soon came 
to llie lumse, and were able to dry their 
elothes by the kileheu fire, for, besides the 
kitchen, tliere was but one little slocjiing- 
room in the hoiiS(‘. Tliey also got a luncheon/ 
<.>f coarse bread and butter. Hut never fine 
wheat broad and butter tasted so good before^ 
to the little girls. They Avero hungry, and 
hunger is the best sauce to food. 

^Jdi(jy had scarcely done eating, when a* 
infill came in saying that guns were heard at 
sea. Some vessel was in distress. Ships, 
when in trouble at sea, always fire guns, that 
other ships iietir, or people from the land, 
may send them help. 

Every one soon ran out to see what was 
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the matter. They all ran down to tlie point 
of land. No one could see anything. 

What is that white thing away out in 
the water, ])apa? S (‘0 how the spray daslios 
over it. Now I cannot see it for the spray. 
There it is again. It is white. It does not 
move.” 

“ That, my d('ar, is a lighi house. A man 
lives tli(‘re, and keeps a liglit hurning all 
night, so that ships that conic witliin sight 
need not run upon these rocks. Hiero is a 
lighthouse at every dangerous plaiHj along the 
whole coast for the same purpose.” 

“ But 1 sliould not. like to live tliere, papa. 
How did the man go tliere, and how does ho 
get anything to eat^” 

Ho could not go there now in such a 
storm; but when the sea is calm, he can go 
well enough in a boat, and take something lo 
eat with him.” 

Another gun was heard, and another. All 
strained their eyes to see the distressed ship. 

0, 1 see something,” said Lizzie, away 
off ever so far. It is not a shgi, though. It 
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It is not Avliitc, and lias no sails. 1 do not 
soo it now. It was away tln^ro, j)a.pa/' 
pointing with Iior finger. 

In a inonient the luill of a vessel rose again 
to the top of a wav<‘, and all lf)okiiig in the 
right way eonld see it. 

“ It is a disniaiitled vessel/’ said the man 
of tlu) little house, She has not a i‘ag of 
sail, and eannot keep off the roedvs. AYe 
must ti*y to save the (‘.rew, Tlui ship must 
he lost,” The vessel all this time was seen 
one minnte on the top of a wave, and the 
next was lost in a trough of th(i sea, and 
ernihl not he secai. 

All must help/’ said the man of the little 
house again, for he was used to such scones, 
and knew just what to do. He was captain 
of all pr(iS(‘nt, who had come to see the sea 
iiT a storm, or had thought that some such 
thing would happen. He got ready liis boat 
and some long ropes. The ship drifted nearer 
and nearer. 

I can see it a great deal plainer now, 
papa,” said Lizzie. I can see the men in 
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it, one, two — it goofi hohind tlio wnvos so tlint 
I cannot count them. See ilicni wave their 
hats. I hope they Avill not he drowned, 
papa. I will say a little pray(M*, and ask God 
that they may not ho drowned.” 

And 1 will ask him to save them,” said 
Maiy, and when they g('t out of the Avater, 
I will give them my cloisk to keep them Avanii . 
F Avish I liad my moncy-hox here, I Avould 
give it to them to buy tliem sonnet hing good. 
Will they not be cold and wet? But this good 
man Avill let them dry themsedA^os by his 
as he did us, and ho Avill give them something 
to eat, and you can give him some money, 
papa.” 

The ship AAas uoaa^ near the breakers, and 
every succeeding move might dash it on th(‘ 
hidden rocks into a thousand })ieces. They 
on the ship had their boats all ready, and 
among thetu a life-boat. 

It makes my head swim,” said Lizzie, 
to look at tlie slop go up and doAvn so, and 
1 feel unwell .” On it comes ; it is uoav in the 
midst of the breakers, over AAdiieh the Avaves 
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])i*o;ik and turn to raging foam. Up — 

tlowii — up — (loY;n.’" 

A loud tluiuip is hoard, ovon on shore. 

Slio has struck,'’ said the man. Tlnimi ) — 
tliuujj) again in cpiick succession — then out' 
loud craslj, and the fine ship is in »a thousand 
fragments, tossing with the waves. The luen 
in good tinier took to the life-hoat, for no other 
<'.ould liv(i in such a sea. Tlioy were now seen 
liall“huric‘d in t he water, floating like the pieces 
of their sliip. 

“ Stand ready,’’ said tlie man of tlie house 
again. Stand ready with the ro])i‘s, and if 
the l)oat lives till it is washed to the foot of 
these rocks, we can save them. If not, they 
will all 2)erish, and no mortal man can lieljj 
them.” 

It is coming, coming,” said Lizzie. “..I 
can see tlie men plainly now% wljon they are 
not under the water. 1 can count lhe]n now, 
also. One — two. There are ciglit. A\diat 
a queer boat! it is full of >vat(u-, and jjow it 
is all under water, and it does not sink. 
Why not, 2)apa? I know; hecause it is ligliter. 
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Nearer, nearer. Tliey will soon be (;lose to 
the rooks.” 

^Mi()])(‘s! roju's!” cried tbo man from tb(‘ 
boal-. Tb(^ next moment tbey were at tbe 
foot of ibe clifl*; a dozen ro])es were let di)wn 
tlom above. 'J’be sailors seized tluan, and 
fastened tbem round tbeir bodies, as ibr life ; 
and in anotber moment tbeir boat was struck 
])y almge wav(^, and dashed against tlie rocks 
with such for(*.e, that it would no longer have 
lield a single man. Tbe men with tla^ ropes 
drew tbem up slowly and carefully. Mv(‘ry 
man was saved. Tbeir first act was lo km^el on 
tbe shore, and thank Clod for delivering them. 
They saved not a thing from the ship. They 
can'd not fiu' that. Tliey were still living, 
and they cared not if they had clothes, money, 
or anything else. 

The man of the house asked them all to go 
with him and dry themselves, and get some- 
thing to eat. He seemed as happy as they. He 
knew he had been the means of saving them, 
and he now wished to make them as happy 
as his little means could allow. 
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The wore glad onoiigli lo liave so 

good a plcioc to go to. 

t>iily tlj'nilv/’ said Lizzie, if tlio ship 
had hc‘on Avasli(M.l hero in the night, or if 
lliere laid IxMni nobody to draw tho 2)Oor nioii 
np, they woulil all have he(‘n drowned, and 
])erha])S nobody would ever have known what 
lieeanu^ of them.*’ 

.Many vessels are lost so, niy ehild, or 
e.r(; (%‘ipsized in a- gale at sea, and ev(ny man 
lierishes, and luather shiji nor ni(*ii are ever 
heard of.” 

All now followed tho sailors to tlu3 house, 
desii‘()U8 io assist them, and to console tlunn 
for the danger they had run, and the loss 
they liad suffered. They were soon dry be- 
lore tho kind man’s good fire, and refreshed 
by his warm drinks and food. 

I luive never seen such a gale,” said the 
captain of the ship, and I have followed the 
seas for thirty years ; never witnessed such a 
night as the last. We were a hundred miles 
or more from shore when the storm began. 
AVe had no fears, even in the case of a severe 
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wliicli OTir glass sliowod Avas coiiiinp;. 
llie iiigLt set ill, and the stoi-iii iiicreasod. 
The darkness was so tliiek Ave could not s(‘e 
half the ship’s length. The Avind now hle\v 
a gale, and right io tin* shore. I kept up all 
the sails 1 dared, to keep out to tlu^ s(‘a. .1 

knoAv if T lot the ship drift Ixdore the Avind, 
she Avould he on the rocks Ixdore iiioi-niiig. 
I called every man on deck, and cdi>sed the 
hatcdies, Avaitiiig lor the Avorst. It soon (*anK‘, 
for about midnight there earner a pujfof Avind, 
that struck the ship sidoAvays. She tipped 
before it, like a spear of grass heforo a rush- 
ing torrent. She AA'^as in an instant on her 
beams’ end, every light out, and the men 
clinging to whatever they could get hold of, 
and crying to each other amid the howling of 
the storm. Nothing could be done in the 
pitchy darkness hut to Avait, half the time 
under Avater, clinging for life to the ship, to 
wait for death, or the morning’s light. To 
some came one, to some the other. There 
AA^ere twelve of us Avhen the ship capsized. 
The light, that seemed as if it never aa^ouM 
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(*miio at last, and tlu'ra wore, but eight 
of ns, lialf-drownod men, still (dinging to the 
sliip. Four had bofui lost. -As soon as it uas 
light enough, I told the nuni, il' possible, to 
get axes and cut anay the masts. After 
a long time this was doiic^, and the shiji, in 
rolling over a wa\(‘, riglik‘d. We sliouted 
tor joy. Our perils s(uniied to bo at an end. 
We opened the hatches, and found the ship 
liad not talvcn in much waku*. We got some 
j)owder and fired a gun of distress — anotlun* — 
another — and another. Ton hoard them. 
You kiKnv the rest. Fhanks to you,* my 
friends. — the praise be to God!” 

ddie childi-en shed tears at the captain’s 
]daiu stor 3 ^ ddiey had seen and heard (uiough 
li)r one day of the dangers of the sea, and of 
the hardships of poor sailors. It was a mnv 
lessmi to Lizzi<% and it sank deep into h(;r 
lieart. Little jMary was not old enough to 
realize it. 

Papa,” said Lizzie, as they were riding 
home, 1 cannot lielp thinking about the 
poor sailors — what they have to do — how 
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iiiucili linvo fo suffer — ])erha])s washed 

on the rocks, or dashed in the s(‘a.. ] 

thought sailoj s were rough, hard men. Tliese 
were not, papa. ^rhey look(‘d kind. Tlien 
liow they cricnl when Ihe captain told ahoul; 
those who were lost. O, 1 know tliey were 
good nuMi. And how thankful tliey AV(Te to 
the nieii that saved them, and how they 
prayed to God, and thanked him as soon as 
th(^y toiudied the shores 1 am sure they 
were good. T shall always love sailors, and 
pity them too. I am glad you are not a 
sail(^r, pfqia., and that 1 have not ain^ little 
brothers sailors.” 

Sailors are a very useful class of people, 
my dear. AYe could not well do without 
them. We could have no shi])s, as tlu^y 
would be of no use without sailors.” 

No,” said Lizzie, nor tea, nor coffee, 
nor spices, nor dolls, nor a great many of 
the pretty things we have now, could we, 
]iapa? AVe ought to love the sailors for what 
they do for us, then, if they were not good; 
but I know, I am sure those sailors we saw 
were good.” 
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Hie sailors not. only suffer on the sea, iny 
child, hut they suffer still more on land, from 
ill-t]eatni(‘nt. Tlu'y havt^ to go away off from 
tluar wives and little children. Away off 
in strange cities, they have no nie.c^ home 
to go to, hut hav(^ to go to had, dirty houses, 
where the [leojdo cheat them, and steal their 
money, and soiiudimes make them drunk that 
they may more easily steal th(*ir money.” 

‘Mlow naughty in them, is it not, papa.^ 
Ihii are there not any good people to he kind 
to them, as that man was to-day? When I 
am a gr(?at hig woman, 1 will he kind to them. 
1 know that tlK‘y are not all had, and if there 
are sonu^ had, I will try to make them good. 
Does nobody love them?” 

Yes, my dear; and they are trying now% 
in all tlie large ci(i(*s, to do them all the good 
they Xian. They have built churches for them, 
and in some places they have meetings in ships. 
Father Taylor, who first began this good work, 
had been a sailor, and knew how bad they 
sometimes were, and how unkind people were 
to them. So he preaches to them now, and 
tells them to be good, and he tells the people 
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lie wants sonic nioney to LuiUl the snilors a 
lionic. Air! tliey luave nice, large hoarding - 
houses, called the Sailor’s Honi(‘, \vh(‘i*e tli(\y 
can go and lii'c, and if they are sick, be taken 
care of, and not h(i cheated.” 

0, 1 know, i have s(M‘n the ‘ Sailor’s 
Home’ on a great house, like a sign in the 
street. Ihit they cannot have any lillle chil- 
dren there, can they, jmjia?” 

No, my dear, lait they can save their 
money there, to cari*y to their wivcis and 
little children in their owni coiinliy, and so 
make them hapjiy.” 

See, papa, there Is grandpa's ; w e hav(^ 
got home now,” said little Maj-y “ 0, how 
glad 1 am ! ” 
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Tiiis is ii sUJy (loll, {iiul I will not ]>L‘iy 
V, itli l!f‘r iitiy longor,’'s;ii(l lil.tlci Mary, peevishly 
throwing down h(‘r waxen hahy which slu^ 
lifid h(‘en (li(*ssing and midressing for lh(^ 
la.sfc lu^lf-Iioiir, r Jiave not hecai ahlci to 
make Ikt do Avliat 1 wish all this day.” 

‘‘ And do you expect your doll to under- 
stand your wislies, Maryr” said her inamnui 
gently. 

Xo indeed, maninia, 1 am not so locdish 
as to sn])j)ose my waxen doll (*.nn liiow any- 
thing, but I mean that ev(‘ry thing gO(;s 
wrong, — one dress is a great deal too large, 
and the otlier is so small that I cannot put 
it on ; only see how f have torn the sleeve 
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with trying; it (hx^s seem as if ovcnything 
was (lotormiiied to troiihlo ni(^ to-dny. ]n 
tlie first |)la(‘o, 1 could not go to llrightoii 
with papa in the niorning’, Ix'canso ol* this 
little, fine, ugly rain, though I had de])end(Hl 
so mucdi upon going, — and then, at hroak- 
tiist, I spilled niy collee all orer my nie(‘, 
<dean, favourite frock, whicdi 1 had put on on 
])urpose to go and see my cousin — and then, 
when 1 was ohlig(‘d to ])iit on tl)is Freiuih 
dress, which is the ugliest that ever was 
made, 1 must break tlie string only tying il, 
and when I had the trouhle of sewing it 
again, I pricked my finger most sadly, it 
aches yet, — and then, 1 tried to play with 
my cup and hall, it Avould nut go once into 
the cup all 1 could do, — and now iny doll 
behaves just as badly.” 

Stop, stop, my little girl, and take 
breath, while i tell you, that in all this long 
list of misfortunes, there is but one which 3^011 
might not have prevented, and you should 
not eom])lain of those which you invite.” 

Invite y mamma!” exclaimed Mary, 
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am sure I do not know wliat you mean; — I 
did not wish to sj)oil my ])retty Irock, or to 
break my string, or io ])nek my poor fiiigii* 
so*;-iind above all, 1 did not wish it should 
rain sueb little, still, soil rain, just to disap- 
point me; I bad a great deal rather it would 
have ])oured down as bard as it could, and 
then it might have cleaned away h}^ this 
time, as it almost always does, when it rains 
so violently, and J might have gone afhT all; 
hut it kec^ps on just so — patter, pattcT, patter 
— how it does vex me to hear it/' 

I am very sorry, my little girl, to see 
you so discontented and uidiaj)py; and 1 re- 
peat to you, Mary, that when you speak of 
the rain, you mention tlio only misrortune 
which you have not brought on yourself.” 

1 wish you would tell mo what you mean, 
mother.” 

You foolishly and inidccdly lost 3 ^our 
ttunper, Jlary, and suffered this naughty, 
angry spirit, to fill your heart, because the 
rain prevented your expected pleasure; you 
came to breakfast with this ill-humoured feel- 
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Ing, niid you pullod j^oiir cup of coffee to you 
witli so inucli violenci', that it could not fail 
to be spilled over you; do you remember 
tliis?” 

Mary bung lier bead, Yes, mamma, but 
I did not tliink it would jerk over me so.” 

No, Mary, but you did not try (o govern 
your temper. If you bad quietly submitt(‘d 
to tbe disappointment wliich you could noi 
ax'oid, tbis accident would not liave been 
added to your troubles; you see, then, tbai 
tills was of your own cremating— tluui you 
went to ebange your dress, witli all tbis ill- 
bumour in your heart, and pulled the. string 
of your fr-ock with siudi forces as would Lave 
broken it, if it had been much stronger; tbis 
secjond misfortune, tlum, you might also bavc^ 
])revented, if you bad restrained your temper 
tolerabl}^ Do you remember this?” 

Mary did remember, and she knew that 
all her mother said was true, and more; 
Mary remembered — (what she bad been 
ashamed to complain of) — that she had pulled 
her string with such violence, that when it 
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broke her hand came with such force against 
the table as to hurt her very much — but she 
did not answer her mother, for she had not 
subdued her angry feelings, and was not 
yet ingenuous enough to acknowledge her 
fault — she hung her head in silence. 

The next misfortune, Mary,’* continued 
her patient mother, was the wound on your 
finger, which you feel now ; was not this also 
caused by the quick and pettish manner in 
which you attempted to sew your string? — If 
you had. been gentle, and careful as you 
ought, would your needle have been forced 
under, your nail so far as to muse you so 
much pain? — and, even then, dear little 
daughter, had you but reflected that you 
were suffering all these repeated punishments 
for your bad temper, and ihat probably they 
^vould continue to multiply, till you did re- 
pent and conquer yourself, the remainder of 
the day might have p^sed very happily; 
your ejjp and bcill is the verjji same ^^ich 
you caq^^ht yesterday, with so much skill and 
-pleasure^ ten times in succe^bn, but then 

G 
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your hand was not made unstcf^jly by your 
angry feelings; and your doll, which your 
kind aunt gave you but a few days since, is 
as beautiful and as rosy as it Tvas then, and 
her dresses fitted admirably but yesterday; 
what can have altered them, and made them 
go on so badly to-day, but your own impa- 
tience. 

these misfortunes, then, as I assured 
you, are of your own^creating, — ^j^ou might 
have prevented every one of them hy sub- 
mitting placidly to the first disappoiqttment of 
the morning.” 

Well, that at' least I could not help,” 
said Mary, ^ or I am sure I would ; it is all 
opng to this tiresome shower; it always rains 
when I wish to go anywhere.” 

Did you not -^alk with me but yesterday 
in your uncle’s gardens?” said her mother.” 

Oh, yes,” replied Mary, ** I had forgot- 
ten that, but I am sure I did not enjoy it at 
all.” 

t^jllPbw happened tliat, my dear, you have 
always admired those fine gardens; it has 
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usually be^i a great pleasure to smell the 
sweet flowers and jump about on the green 
banks.” 

Well, but it is all spoiled now, I think,” 
says Mary ; everytluug seems dead, and 
the flowers, instead of being bright and sweet 
as they used to be, smelled so dusty, that 
they made me sneeze; and the trees and 
bushes are all white with dirt, and the ^aves 
are withered; and then the beautiful grass-plat, 
1^'here Ellen and I useS to play at ball, looks 
as dry as straw, and it soiled my stockings 
when I was jumping on k, as badly as if I 
had bpen jumping on tho gravel walks am 
sure I was sorry enough to see it look so 
diflerently. Besides, the hot sun seemed^s 
if it would burn me up, all the time I was 
there, nothing looked green and pretty as it ■ 
used to do in thftt pretty place.” 

All this <s certainly true, Mary, and 
your lincle thinks that even his fruit — ^tbe 
delicious fruit of his garden, ^ will be; de- 
stroyed.” 

, OhV^ exclmmed Mary, OA, all^^^e^ 
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delicious fmt of my uncle's garjj^en? And 
shall we not have any? Why, last year he 
sent us more than we could eat, and I do love 
fruit better than anything. Why did he not 
take better care of his garden?" 

He did all that he could, all that it was 
possible for him to do, my dear ; he has dug, 
and planted, and weeded^it most carefully." 

“ Woll> what is the matter with it then, 
mamma ? I am so sorry." 

^^The sun, Mary, has shone so brightly, 
" so ve^ intensely, and so long upon it, that it 
has alniost parcheA everything up." 

Oh, IS that it," said Mary, thoughtfully; 
'Mvell, to be sure, he could not shade such a 
g^j^t garden from the suhl, but could he not 
water it, as you do your plants when they 
b^3ome dry?” 

. ** All that he could, he dill, Mary; hut it 
would take a great quantitj^ of water to 
inoisten such a large piece of ground.” 

And could nothing be done then," said 
Mary, sQirowfully, — that beautiful, and 
that good garden, too, mother ; for^rou know 
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Ilow all the poor families round him used to 
depend upon the jiice vegetables *hat my 
uncle gave them. •And could nothing be 
Jtoe?” 

“ Not by your uncle, my dear Mary,” 
said her mother seriously, told you be 
had done all he could, — but God has kindly 
relieved the parch^ and thirsty earth, by 
sending this blessed, soft rain, wliich, lalling 
so gently and so steadily, will penetrate to 
the roots of the plants and the trees ; and I 
hope it is not too late to restore them to life 
and vigour, and that we shall not have to 
fear lest there should not be vegetables enough 
for man and for cattle, and we may yet re- 
joice while we eat th^e good Ihings, ||at 
there is enough for all of us; but had not 
this rain been sent us, in ‘great goodness, I* 
think all would have been lost/* 

^*Oh manima!’* ^aid Mary, bursting Into 
tears, I see now that I have been very, 
very naughty; for this very rain that I have 
been so ill-biimoured about, as to cause all 
my oth^ misfortunes, is, it seems, the best. 
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and greatest, and kindest present that could 
have bedh made us ; for yhat could wo have 
done, how could we haveKived, if all the things 
that grow had been dried up? The cattle 
would not have had anything to eat, to m^ike 
them grow fat, and then we could not have 
had any good beef and mutton, and the cows 
could not have given us<p.ny sweet milk for 
want of the good grass and hay, and we 
should not have had any delicious corn. And: 

. mother,” continued Mary, is not meal made 
out of corn? — ^then could not have had 

any of Betsy's nice bread, that I love so well 
— and now this rain that I thought was so 
bad, and so tiresomi, will save us from all 

' am truly glad, my* dear little girl, to 

find that you are sensible of your folly and 
ingratitude; I hope you will never murmur 
at tlie weather, or j^t .any disappointmetits 
W^hich yout heavehly Father sends: because 
he knows much better than we do, not only 
wl^ is best &r us, but what will make us 
hieippiesi, and I hope you ^iil briiig #o more 
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misfortunes on yourself by wilfuliless or petu- 
lance.” 

Mary was convirfoed, subdued, and repent- 
a«t. She resumed her good humour ; and 
now slie found, as her mothe% had told her, 
that her troubles had , been of her own 
creating;— her doll again pleased, her dresses 
fitted, she caught her ball in the cup better 
than ever be^re, for she was patient and her 
hand was steady ; she had soon tlie pleasfiro 
of visiting agaiji the gardens of her uncle, 
which, revived by the gentle and continued 
rains, wore now a verdant and brilliant as-< 
pect; — and whenever the changes of weather, 
the heat or the cold, Ae rain or the snow, 
c^me to disappoint her of promised pleasures, 
she recalled the day of misfortunes,” as^hij^ 
called the day of her best instructioj, and 
smoothed away all her impatient and angry 
feelings, 

1 very much wish that all little would 
learn fi’om Mary’s experience, how much 
better U is to bear disaj^intments cheerfully, 
than to^ fi’et about them; ^ then ffltey 
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would be spared the pain of niortlfication with 
which she always remembered her fault and 
its sufferings. 



JULIA, 

AND 

HEE STEAWBEEET-BED. 


Tills little Julia was a very good child, tlie 
daughter of a friend of my mother, to whom 
I was paying a visit at the time, when what I 
was going to tell you happened. Julians 
mother had just then taten into her family 
an orphan boy, the son of a distant relative^ 
about three years older than Julia, a spoiled 
thoughtless child, who had always been per- 
mitted to do pretty much as he chose. He 
was very fond of what he called fun, which 
consisted in playing tricks upon people, and' 
then laughing at the mischief they occasioned. 
He T^as not an. ill-natured boy, but, as I sa,id 
before, he was thoughtless^ and had never 
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been blessed with judicious friends, who could 
show him how wrong his conduct often was, 
and teach him that he ought to have some 
regard to the rights and interests of others, 
as well as to his own amusement. He teased 
and tormented poor little Julia unmercifully, 
by trying to persuade her to join with him in 
his mischievous sports," and then ridiculing 
her if she would not. He was so cheerful 
and pleasant withal, and; as Julia said, had'' 
sufch a coaxing way Kith him, that it s6me- 
fiines seemed almost impossible to resist him. 

One day they were in the garden playing 
together, directly under my chamber wjndow, 
and I overheard him say, ^^How, Julia, I 
have, thdught of some capital fun, and it will 
not do anybody any harm either/* 

I do not believe that, James,** said she; 
but what is it?** 

Why, you know that poor lone man that 
you and I call the hermit ; he has a straw- 
berry-bed in his little ^rd, or garden, or 
whatever you call it, that some good .soul 
planted for him last year, and he was telling 
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me last night how many strawberries he 
should get jfrom it; and that, though he was 
top blind to^work much in his garden, he 
thought he could pick the fruit, and that 
would be pleasanter even than the eating of 
it. Now I was thinking,” said James, that 
the next time you and I wen^to walk in that, 
field close by his house, we would manage to 
go between five and six in the afternoon, 
when the old. man goes every day to the* 
school-house, for the master to read to hini;” 

• 0 now, stop,” said Julia, you need not 

tell me any more; for if you want to manage 
to be there when old John is away, I know 
you are going to do something wrong.” 

Oh poll! Julia, now do just hear me 
through, if you please, and then, when you 
know what my scheme is,, you will have some 
right to say whether it is a naughty one; but 
not till then.” 

“ Well, go on, hut I know I shall not 
agree to it,” 

'*6 yes you will, Julia; all I want of you 
is jSst to help me to take up the strawberry 
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plants, and put some dandelion roots in the 
place of them; he is too blind to discover the 
trick, and then it will so fiiyiy, by and 
bye, to see him poking with his fingers among 
dandelion roots for strawberries.” 

^'0,” said Julia, ^^how can you propose 
such a cruel th^ng, James; cruel, and not 
very honest either, I thmk.” 

''Why, as to the cruelty,” said James, 
"we^are all liable to disappointments, and 
old Jbhn^s will be no greater than if there 
should happen ^ be a drought, which would 
prevent 4he strawberries from ripening, as I 
have known happen more than once m my 
short li^; and as for the dishonesty, I have 
got plenty of spending money, a^d i will en- 
gage to buy him twice as many strawberries 
as his bed would yield, were the season ever 
so good ; and liext fall I will plant another 
for him. Have not I said enough now to 
Temove all your scruples, Julia?” 

she replied; ''i^he golden rule is 
the safest to try all one^s actions by. ' Do 
unto others as ye would they should do fcito 
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you/ I would sooner have my own dear 
little strawberry-bed spoiled, which my father 
has planted for me, than that poor old John’s 
sfiotild be destroyed.” 

You would, would you,” said James ; 
we will see how that is — one or the other 
must be done quickly; say which it shall be 
—will you go with me to old tTohn’s, or shall 
I try my hand on yonys?” 

James said this, not doubting that when 
reduced to such an alternative, Julia would 
no longeRfhesitate to yield; but, when he found 
that she still positively refusJi, though almost 
trembljng for the fate of her little bed, on 
which she placed as much value as little ^rls 
are apt to^laoe on the things that please 
them, his pride, of which he had a good 
deal, would not suffer Him to retract. By 
this time, too, his temper was considerably 
excited; for, though usually good-natured, he 
wa^ subject to sudden paroxysms of passion. 
Under the influence of whioh he was apt to 
do, what a few moments after he would be 
^Tty for. You perceive that I speak" of this 
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ffifirmity as I would of .a di^ase^^ and it is 
because I consider it in that light. So he 
easily caught up the spado, and proceeded to 
his work of destruction. 

Julia did not utter a word; as anything 
she could have said to induce James to for- 
bear, he would have interpreted as implying 
that she had ^changed her miud; and was 
willing that, of the two, old John should be 
the sufferer frona the present determination 
of his mind to mischief ; hut tears began to 
stream from her eyes, when, bylevery stroke 
of the spade, al^ many fair visions were dis- 
pelled as floated in the head of the country 
maid with her milk-pail, just before the milk, 
which was to lay the foundation of her for- 
tones, was all sf^ed upon the ^ound. 

She could not help ho^ng that James 
wonid i^irow th^ plants in the alley, so that 
she could replace them in the bed again; but 
,no! by this fim® he Was too much exited 
not to jntdce rids work of destruction as 
thosou^ as possible; and he did not cease 
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till he ha(^dcposited them on a heap of rub- 
bish which was burning in the yard. , 

He then came back to the spot where 
Julik had remained standing all this whiie^ 
his face red with the exertion he had been 
making.* Are.not you sor^ now, tliat you. 
could not 1)6 a little more obliging, Julia? 
said he. 

I am not sorry that old John's bed is 
safe,” she replied ; and then turned and left 
him. ' 

He was flisappointed at her answer; he 
hoped, at least, to find her*wlry angry, if not 
sorry, for the choice she had made. When 
he was left alone, and had time to recollect 
himself a little, he began fb feel very much 
ashamed of his conduct; and at the tea- 
table, though Julia was i^ery sad, you would 
have said at once, that her heart was moie at 
ease than his. Her par^ts were both ab* 
sent at this time^ and I thought it best nqt 
to interfere at all in the matter* They ha^ 
just before .set out on a journej^ to ab?seht 
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a month. Julia and James had^'eiy little 
intilrcourse for some timk I us^ to walk 
with Julia, and she almost always chose to go 
toward old John’s, fgr the sight of his sttaw- 
berry-bed seemed to afford her great pleasure. 

At len^h the day arrived, wheil we ex- 
pected her father and mother ho&e. As it 
drew to a close, the hours seemed very long, 
and the bhiklreii were eager and impatient, 
so I proposed that we should have the tea- 
table spread, and see how pretty and refresh- 
ing we cOiild make it look to weaiy tra- 
vellers. ^^ Oomef^ Julia,” said I, you must 
bring some of your finest flowers t 9 fill a 
tumbler for the centre, and George must 
produce s8me of tlj| fenipus radishes anil 
peppergrass that he boaste of Bavmg smised.” 
The tears came ini^ Julians ^es ;; dearj*’ 
said she^ what a b^utiM of straw- 
Iherries I might hlltve had forjfey dear fiither, 
hut for — She Stopped^shii^rt;. for just 
then James camp m had 

heard het senj^^/ and soon 

^er I saw stopping a litfle giri at thp 
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gate, and buying some strawberries, which he 
then brought to me, with the request that I 
would jput- tliem on the table. 

• ^t length the carriage made its appear- 
ance, we all ran to the gate, and in one 
minute Julia was in her father's lap, with her 
arms round her mother's neck* How do 
3"bu do? — how do you do?" was echoed on all 
sides. 

'^Weli, but very, mry tired,"* was the 
answer. 

^MVell, mother," said Julia, ^^tea is all 
ready for you;" and directly w^e were all 
seated around the table, a joyous group. 

iJpon my word," said her father, I 
have not seen such a pretty tea-table since I 
went away; Jenny's hot, smoking tea, and 
fine white rolls; our fi*ieBd Caroline's nice 
sponge-cake, Julia's flb^vers, George's ra- 
dishes, and these delicioiis strawberries, too ; 
why, Julia, yOur bed must have produced 
beyond your expectations," 

Julia had not observed the strawbemes till 
that moment her ^ Ups trembled, and she 
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could hardly commaud her Toice to say, 
These did not come from my bod, father/^ 
H^r father perceived that something 
troubled her ; but, unwilling to mar the pleal- 
sures of the tea-table — the social pleasures^ 
I mean — he asked no explanation, and pro- 
ceeded to talk of something else. After tea, 
however, he invited her to wMkin the garden 
with him, and then drew from her the whole 
story of her wrongs. Bht do not, father, 
say anything to James,” ^ded she, for I 
know he has been soiry enough about it; and 
it was he, I suppose^ that procured the straw- 
berries for the tea-table.” 

“ Well, my daughter,” said her lather, 
looking very much pleased, “ I hope you 
have never been sorry for your decision.” 

O no, fiither ; I h#e taken more ; 
pleasure in J<ihh's strawberries 

than I shd^^T frd& las aiijd mine both, if 
this had nofe-^ha|ii])i&^ only feel very 
sorry this afteimc^ip^tlrtt' I had” not any for 
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1)otter to me tlian all tlio strawberries in tbe 
\^orld; such a good little daughter is enough 
jo male a man happy and rich, if he were 
poor in everything else.” 

You may think how pleased Julia was with 
her father’s praise ; she came in, looking 
bright as a sunbeam, and her face glowing 
uith what has been called “the colour of 
\irtue;” for a modest little girl cannot be 
praised, e\en by her father, without blushing 
a little, 

James all this while looked rather uneasy, 
as if in constant expectation of a disclosure, 
that would bring upon him disgrace and re- 
proof. Nothing was said to him, however, 
and his was too generous a nature not to be 
aflS^oted by so much goodness and forbearance 
on the part of JuKa, 

One morning, in the month of August, 
Julia's father observed him reading a hook ; 
so rare a thing, that he smd to him, “ What 
have you there, James? it is a strange thing 
to <ioe you with ‘book in hand.” 

“ It is one of your books on gardening, 
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sir/^ said and I assure you T am ^ory 

much interested in it,” 

Boon after this, dames asfeod^ one night, 
if he could have old Mover to ride a few miles 
before breakfast the next morning. 

*^Eide before breakfast! you are 
never out of your bed until we ha\e all done 
breakfast; wbat new character are you going 
to take nextj, Jalxios?” 

Let me have the horse, sir, and I will 
show you,” said James, laughiug# The per- 
mibsion was granted; and when Ihe family 
A\ere at breakfest, inquiry being made for 
James, somo one said he rode away at four 
o’clock; it Wsas now eight. Soon after this 
he came nmtutig i;D. 

Kow^ will you titke a walk in the 
garden Hiet” looking very big- 

nififeantly. * 

Julia went, hiElar IWher fcBowid, and lo and 
^behold! they strawberry-bed all set 

^th fine plants agaibt 
^^*‘And is tldl^ doiiig^ James? Ton 
have anticipated me; 1 was thinking of doiqg 
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it myself soon, but I was at ‘a loss where to 
get the plants.’’ 

« Parmer Smith told me that he would sell 
m6 some,” said James; “ I happened to ask 
him the other day when he was in the village, 
because I know he had a good many; so 1 
rode there this morning to get them. I have 
spent Uio last two hours in setting them; and 
now, I hope, Julia will forget all about her 
old bepi.” 

'J^at I shall,” said Julia; '* emd like this 
even better tlian that.” 

After this they were great friends ; James 
left o/f his miscliievQus sports, and became a 
delightful companion for Julia; but his fa- 
vourite amusement, of all others, was weed- 
ing and hoeing the strawberiy-bod. 
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What is tho meaning of the word peide,. 
mother?” said Mary Taylor “ I often hear 
it used, but do not know exactly what it 
mesns.” 

** Do you not iftunk you know any one who 
is proud, Mai ^f'L said her mother^ 

“ I do not know that^I do," she.replied. 

"I MO Sony to say it,” said Mrs Taylor; 
" hut i "flunk I know ono little girl who is 
quite fixipg her eyes on Maiy, as 
shespolee. 

" Oh, mother, you do not Inean me; I 
have always hdard that ptidf je n great sin." 

" We may someihnes eTen great 

sons iu our Jiearts, my cnild,” arid her 
mother, *‘and yet otkll them by treiy soft 
namos. But if you doubt that you are guilty . 
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of tins fault, I will mention an instance of it, 
which came to my knowledge within a few 
jiiys. Mrs Mason called hero yesterday, 
and said she thought it her duty, though it 
was painful so to do, to toll me of a conver- 
sation she overheard between Ellen Wood 
and yourself, the day before, as you we^e 
coming4iome from school. Mrs Wood had 
a large washing that day, and Ellen was 
helping her mother to hang out the clothes 
to dry. Her gown was as clean, I under- 
stood Mrs Mason, as was possible, considering 
the work she was doing; but it was very 
much mended, which, it seems, did not suit 
your taste. You began to laugh at poor 
Ellon — ^telling her that ym would not be 
seen with such aMress on. And as to wash- 
ing, you thought it was horridly vulgar work; 
that her mother, could afford to hire a ser- 
vant, if she wsA TOi so stingy; and that, if 
you were in her you would show moi'e 
spirit, and not bo so imposed upon. You 
would walk out oftenor, and not spend all 
your time in rocking the cradtei or trotting 
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rourtd the ga,rdeii with tlie little ones who ai e 
too young to go into the street. To all these 
remarks. Mis Mason said, Ellen replied 
the greatest meekness, and she could not help 
tliinldng that the words of that beautiful little 
hymn mtist have boen in her mind, which 
says — 

** When, for some little insult 
My angry paa&ions nse, 
ril think how Jesus came from hea\ on 
And bore his injunes'*’ 

Mary,’' said she, I do not mind your 
laughing at mj dress. Perhaps it does look 
rather strange to yon to see that £ have 
mended it with calico of a different kind; but 
the truth of the matter is, that the pattern of 
my go'tvn was rather scant, and Z had not 
.a piece of it left when it came to mending. 
It was all of this kind the clan had left, and 
mother thought she would talcc it, because it 
appeared so strong; and ^ ido jfiot like to give 
it up to one of the *Httie ones yet, because it 
sets so well, and fools so comfortable when T 
am at work; hut it does hurt my feelings. 
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Wary, to hear yon call my mother 
There is no one more ready and ‘willing to 
jgivo than she is to those who arc poorer than 
herself; hut if you will only think how large 
our family is, and how feeble failier’s health 
is, and how hard he tries to work, you will 
believe that wo ought to be as prudent as we 
can. To convince you that mother is not 
stingy, I will tell you something which she 
said to father to-day. 

She told him that she should like very 
much to have blinds put up to our parlour 
windows, because the sun, shining in, made 
us so .uncomfortable last summer, But,** 
said she, if you agree with me, I should 
rather spend the money they would cost, for 
the schooling of my brother*8 children; for, 
since tlieir poor mother was left a widow^ she- 
is not able to pay for it lierself.** My fiither 
said he was willing^ hr he thought he should 
not suffer mucli with the heat, when we re- 
membered that our l^e ooueins were learn- 
ing to road and write; and that their teacher, 
who is a truly good man, would bo likely to 
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teach them to walk in the straight and narrow 
road, and to become in their hearts the 
friends and followers of Jesus Christ, who,, 
wishes all children to he good and happy/* 
This conversation, Mary,” said Mrs 
Taylor, Mrs Mason repeated to mo, because, 
she said, she knew I should consider her a 
hotter friend, to tell me when my child com- 
mitted a fault, than to hide it from mo* And 
I repeat it to you now, that you may bo con- 
vinced that you have been guilty of a great 
sin, in indulging your pride — in despising a 
person for being meanly dressed. We are 
told in the Bible that God looketh not on the 
outward appearance, but at the heart. ^ I 
believe that Ellen was far more pleasing in 
Iris sight, as she stood out in the bright smi- 
shine, helping her mother to work, than was 
your cousin Margai’et, who was so riolily 
di’essed, when she went to the Sabbath School 
excursion. She told you with her own lips, 
that she had that very morning refused to 
pve a little girl, who was poor and iudustri- 
QUi$. something towards hmiiig her a pair of 
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sLocs, because sbc wanted to save all bcr 
money, until sbe got enough to purchase a 
pair of Jumdsome ea/r-rings. Would not 
‘Margaret have felt happier, if she hid waited 
longer for her ear-rings, and given nine- 
pence (if not more) to the poor child, to help 
her to buy her shoes?” 
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TTISTORY OF EGYPT: HER TEMPLES AND MONUMENTS. By 
u the Rkv. Bishop RnasRU,. ’>With a Narrative of all the Recent 
Discoveries in Hleroglyphica Post 8vo, price 4a Richly gilt, 8a 
Morocco elegant, 10a 6dL 

D iscovery and adventure in the polar seas and 

REGIONS. By Sis John Ls^b, Ac. With Steel Portrait of 
Sir John Franklin, and a Narrative of all the Recent Expedltlona 
Post Svo, price 4a Richly gilt, 6a Morocco elegant, 10a 6d. 

T he SELASONS of the year; or, Tlie Hand of God as Manifested 
in His Worka With two beautifiil Steel Engravings ftom designs 
by Birkbv Fosna, Esi]. Price 8a 6d. Extra gilt^ 4a dd. Mooroooo 
elegant,7a 

PALESTINE; or, THE HOLY LAND. By the Right Rxv. Bishop 
^ Bosraxx, of St. John's College, OxfortL With a Narrative of the 
Visits and Researches of recrat Travellers, indlt^ling an Aceonnt of 
the late American Expeditlou to the Dead Sea and the River Jordan, 
Ao. Ad. With Engravings, post Svo, price 4a Richly gilt, 6a Mo- 
Tooeoeden^t, 10a 6d. 

r E MECHANISM OF THE HEAVENS. By Proprssoh OnHSTRik, 
LL..D. Post Svoi handaomdy bonnd In doth, with twenty-fonr 
large Telescopic Views of 1/ord EOsse’s discotreiieA and about 
ieii^ty wood Engravtnga Price 6a Bldily gdt, 6a 6d. ICorooeo 
cde^^t, ioa 6d. , . 


IIITERESTIN6 NEW WORKS. 

tpR4VELS AND RESEARCHES OE ALEXANDER VON HtJM- 
BOLDT.'* With a Narrative of hia moat Recent Rescat’ches, in* 
ceding hie Celebrated Journey to the Ural Moiintalne, Exploration 
of the Altaian Range, and the Caspian Sea, Jtc. Ac. Price 4a Richly 
gilt, Morocco, elegiuit, 10a Od. * ^ 

H istory of British India. By hogh muxkat, rils-b. 

With Narrative of the Affghan War, The Conquest of Scinde and 
Owallor, ITie War in the Punjauh. With Portrait of Sir Charles 
Napier. Post Svo, price Oa Cloth extra, richly gilt, 6a 60. Morocco, 
extra, 10s. 60. 

L ife of sir Walter raiiEioh. By p. fbabbr Esq. 

Post Svo, cloth, vrlth Engravings, price 48, Cloth extra, gilt, 6a. 
Morocco elegant, lOx 60. 

L ife of henry the eighth. By P. Fbabkx Trn,B*, Esq. 

Post Svo, cloth, with engravhiga, price 4a Clotli extra, gilt, 6s. 
Morocco elegant, lOa. 60. 

H istory of the puritans in England and the pil- 

GRIM FATHERS. By the Brv. Piu)Fi<8Sok Stovki,!. and Dr. 
D. WxieoK, F.S.A. Scoft Post Svo, doth, price 8a 60. Cloth extra, 
l^lt, An Morocco extra, 10a 60. 

P oetical works and remains of henry kirke 

WHITE Post Svo, doth, price 4a Clotli extra, gilt, Sa Mo* 
rocoo extra, 10a 60. With beautiful engravings on steeL 

R obinson CRUSOE An entirely new edition, beautiful large 
type, foolscap Svo, with One Engravings from designs by Gil-> 
RKKT, price 3a 60. Cloth extra, gilt, price 4a 60. Moi'oeco elegant, 7a 


rpHE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS Foolscap Svo, beautifully iUus- 
trated, price 8a 60. Cloth extra, gilt, 40. 60. Morocco do- 
gant, 7a . 

TTISTORY OF ARABIA AND ITS PEOPLE. By Db. Cfttotnmi^ 
Ax Post Svo, doth, with engiuyings, price 8a Cloth extra, xicUy 
gilt, 6a oau Morocco extra, 10a 60. 

nUOOESS IN LIFE. A Book for Young Man. Foolscap Svo^ 6rttlk 
^ BeautifU Engraved Title. Elegantly bound In doth't^prJoe 8a 
Cloth ea0ani,' gilt, 8a 60. Turkey moropco, extra, 6a 



9. E&LSOA XSJ> SOSrS, Z 4 OHDOK AKB BDINBUSGB. 


CABINET EDITIONS OF THE POETS, 

BBAnXIFUX4LT IIXUSTRATED WITH BNaRAVINQS OK BTEEB. 
Now Heady, 

T he life and poetical works of tiiomas campbelj^ 

comprislnj;, TJie Plujisurcs of Hoimj, Gertrude of Wyoming, and 
oihor Poems. ISmo, clotli, with^beautiful Steel Engravings. Price 
2& Cd, Clotli extra, gUt leaves, 8 a. Morocco elegant, Cs. 

C OWPER’S POETICAL WORKS. Now Edition, with henutiful 
Steel Engravings. 18mo, cloth, price 3& 6<1. Cloth extra, gilt 
leaves, Sa. Morocco elegant, (ta. 

L ONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS. With beantlftil Steel En- 
flgsviiiga ISmo, cloth, price 2a 6 <L Cloth exti*a, gilt leaves, 3a. . 
Morocco elegant, 6 & 


BOOKS FOR THE FAMILY LIBRARY. 

T he CTTRI.STIAN missionary.— incidents fn the Life of the 
Rev. Dr. Judson, Mi:isiunary to Burtnali. Foolscap 8 vo, price 
2a Cloth extra, gilt leaves, S& Morocco elegant, (>a 

L ife of SARAH B. JUDSON. By Faknt Fouestru. Foolscap 
8 vo, price 2 a Cloth extra, gilt loaves, 8s. Morocco elegant, Ca 

'piIE YOUNG LADY’S COMPANION. By the Rkv.’ Holms Reai>. 
A Foolscap Svo, price 2 a CluUi extra, gilt leaves, Ss. Morocco 
elegant, Ca 

T he hand of god in history. By the Rkt. Holms Rkaix 
F oolscap Svo, cloth, price 2a Cloth extra, gilt leaves, 3a Mo.> 
roceo elegant,^ Ca 

T he planetary and stellar worlds* ou, the dis- 
coveries OF MODERN A-STRONOSIY. With numerous 
Telescopic Viewa Foolscap Svo, pilco 2a ..Cloth extra, gilt leaves, 
price 3a Morocco elegant, Ca 

TpLIJAlI THE TISHBITE. New and elegant edition. Foolscap Svo, 
clotli, price 2a Cloth extra, gilt leaves, 3a Morocco elegant, Ca 

I j'LISHA. By Katram vcnEB, with Preface hy Bickerstetil Fool- 
Gcap Svo, cloth, price 2a Cloth extra, gilt leaves, 3a Morocco 
idegant, 6a 

B OGATSKT’S golden TREASURY. P^lscap Svo, doth, price 
3a Cloth extra, gilt leavea 3a Morodxi elegant, 6 a 




T. NEItSON AND SONS, DONDON AND EDINBCmOH. 


m 


NEW ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 


rpTIE ISLAND HOME ; or, THE 
A Torn KB Bohacnt, Ef>Q. 


YOUNG CASTAWAYS. ByCimis- 
BenutiitUIy llhistrated. Foolscap 


8to, cloth, price S& 6d. CluLli, extra, gilt leaves, 4a Morocco, extra, 
Tiichly gilt, 7a 


PICTURES OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. Beantlfully Illus- 
A trated. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, price 3a Cd. Cloth, extra, gilt leavea 
4a Morocco, extra, richly gilt, 7a 


. THE ROYAL JUVENILE LIBRARY, 

Price Two ShUilnfs and siacpence eaeli. 

BPLENDIDLT HXUSTRATED. ** 

T he SWISS FASIILY ROBINSON. Wltli Eight Engravings from 
Designs by Dickes, Giui^rbt, Aa 

A dventures of robinson crusoe. with Eight Engrav- 
ings from Designs by GinsEBtu 

T he happy holidays, with Eight Engravings from Designs 
by B. Fostek. 

n ISTOllY OF SANDFORD AND MERTON. With Eight Engrav- 
ings from Designs by Giubert and Fostxs. 

The above 4 volumes of the “Blustratcd Royal Juvenile Library" 
are also kept in Cloth, extra, gilt Price 8a each. And splen- 
didly bound in Morocca Price 6a eacdL 


Price Two SbUllnffs Beoli. 

rpUE CORONAL. Tales and Pencilinga By Mxa L. IL STOotmuET^ 
A ismo., doth, gilt leaves, i}Tice 2a Cloth, extra, richly gilt, 
2a Cd, Morocco, elegant, 8a 

T he MAYFLOWER: Tales and Pcndllngs by Harriet Beecher. 

18ma, cloth, gilt leaves, price 2a Cloth, extra, richly gilt, 2a Cd. 
Morocco, elegant, 8a 

T he GEM; or, FIRESIDE TALl^ With fine Illnnilnated frontis- 
pieoe ISmo., cloth, price 2a Cloth, extra, xiohly gilt ihL Cd. 
Morocco, elegant 8a 


C LARA'S AMUSEMENTS. Bt Mxa Absx Baobsi. ISma, doth, 
witli hne Illuminated FrontiiqpleQei, price 2a Cloth, extra, richly 
gat 2a fid. Morocco, elegant, 8a * 





T. KXLSOS A»l> BONfi, £.pNt>OK ANX> KDlSVUStQB. 


FIRESIDE LIBRAfiy OF TALES, &C. 
mss SMlITOSN’S WORKS. 


pOKQtTEST AND SELF-CONQOJEST; ob, WHICH MAKES THE 
\J fiisiio? Foolscap Svo, doth, price 2a Cloth, extra, gilt leaves, 
Ss. 6d. Morocco, elegant, Gs. 


P RAISE AND PRINCIPLES on. FOR WHAT SHALL I LIVE? 

Foolscap 8vo, cloth, price 2s. Clotli, extra, gilt leaves, 2s. 6<L 
Morocco, elegant, Gs. 


G race ELLIOTT;' o*, to seem and to be. Foolscap 8vo, 
doth, price 2a. Cloth, extra, gilt leaves, 2a Gd. Morocco, 
degant, Gs. 

A nnie donaldson; or, evenings at donaldson 

manor. Foolscap 8vo, dotli, price 2x Cloth, extra, gilt <>. 
leaves, 2a Gd. Morocco, degaat, 6a 


T ales for all SEASONR By Fxnnt Forbstr*. Foolscap 
Svo, doth, price 2a. Cloth, extra, gilt leaves, 2a Gd. Morocco, 
degant, Ga 



H ome scenes and lessons m life, by the author of Anna 
Lea Foolscap 8vo, cloth, price 2a CSoth, extra, gilt leaves, 
2a Gd. Morocco, degant^ Ga 


iriND WORDS AWAKEN KIND ECHOES. Foolscap 8vo, doth, 
^ piioB 2a Cloth, extra, gilt leaves, 2a Gd. Morocco, degant, Ga 



L ives of illustrious men. Foolscap Svo, doth, price la Gd. 
^OUt leaves, 2a 

T ales for all readers^ Foolscap Bvo, ddh, price la Gd. 
out leaves, ^ 


S tories from church HXSTOBT. FodlaiMtp SvOf^doth, price 
laGd. Gilt leaves, 2a 



T. NEI^N AKD 80»B, S:X>NDON ▲£(]> £1>]:nB13B6H. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR PRESENTS, &c. 

FooiBcap 8vo. Price 3a. ed. clotb, extra* rlobip 
sUt. Morocco, eieffant, 6a. 60. 


W AYSTD£ FLOWERS. Tales &nd Peocilitigs l>y Famwt Fobbstks 
(Mrs. Juoson.) Foolscap 8vu. With two beautifol illumi- 
nated Flatea 


T he souvenir, a out for an Seasona Gontalnlng Tales, 
Poetry, and Music. With two beautiful Ulumiuated Platea 

T he KEEPSAKE: A Fireside Companion of Tales, Sketches, and 
Poetry. With two beautiful Uluininuted Platea 

E venings at DERLEY manor. Pencilin^rs and Sketches of 
tlie £ngli.sh Poets, and their Favourite Scenea 

M emorials of early genius, and achievements in 

THE PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE. W'ith Eugiavinsa. 

O liver cromwell. By d. wiuon, eso^ f.&a., scot, witu 

Engravings, foolscap 8va 

M emorials of the dawn of the reformation in 

EUROPE. With Engravings, foolscap Svo. 

F rance and her religious history. With sketches of 
her Martyrs and Reformers. Foolscap Svo. 

S cenes of modern travel and adventure, with 

Engravinga Foolscap 8va 

P ERILS AND ADVENTURES ON THE DEEP. W'itk Eu. 
gravings. 

T he gift book op biography for young ladies, By 

Miss Ksuinuok and Mas. Mabxa L. Cuiu>. With Eixgravings. 

S cenes from the histoby of the Christian gp^^gh, 

with Engravings. ? * 

I NGIDBNTS of MISSIONART ENTERPRISE. With Engrav- 
' ingk ' ' 


T. NEZiSOK AND SOKS, X.ONDON AND EDIKBUBGH. 


XiXST OF BOOKS at 38. 6d., and Moroeoo Os. 6d. 

— Conttnued. 

gTOaiES FKOM EUROPEAN HISTORY. With EniErraTingA 

J^AST DAYS OP EMINENT CHRISTIANSL With Frontispiece. 

I TATURAL HISTORY OF BEASTS, BIRDS; FISHES, ^sc, With 
^ one hundred Engravings. 

E lijah the TISHBITR New and elegant edition. With En- 
graving. 

E lisha. By KnoancACHKn. With Preface by Rbt. K Bicker- 

BTETH. 

I LLUSTItATED EDITION -BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 
With Designs by Gilbert. 


DAILY TEXT BOOKS, &c. 

G reen pastures: or, Daily Foot! for the Lord’s Rock. By the 
Rrv. Jasiks Suits. 3:imo, cloth gilt, price la Morocco, 2a 

S TILL WATERS: or, Refy-eshnicnt for the Lord’s Rock at Even- 
tide, By the Rev. Jaues Suitii. 82ino, gilt, price la Mo- 
rocco, 2a - 

T he CTIRLSTIAN’S daily dread, square 4Rmo, plain, price 
^60. Roan, gilt, 8d. With tuck, la 

D aily bible readings for the lord’s household. 

Intended for the Family Circle or the Closet. By the Rkv. 
Jambs Smitu. ISmo, cloth gilt, price 2a Morocco, 8a (id. 


T he, book of family worship and helps to devo- 
tion. By the Rkv. W. D. Clailk.. Foolscap Bvo, cloth, price 2a 
Cloth gilt, 2a Gd. 

T he qpNGREGATTONAL TUNE-BOOK. Containing upwards of 
270 of the most admired Psaiin amt Hymn Tones, Chants, Ac., 


arranged for four voices by Adam Wright, Esq, Organist of Her. J. 
Anckll James’ Citapel, BirmingTuim. Uaiidaomely bound in cloth, 
price 3a Cd. Strongly bound half morocco, 6a 


t m 

T, NEliSOX AKD SONS, XtONDOM AUD BDINBtIBOB. 

BOOKS OF TRAVEL, BIOGRAPHY, &C. 

Royal 32mo, clotb. price is. 3d. Clotti silt, is. 6d. 

T he arctic regtoms* a narrative of discovert 

AND Al^VENTUllE. Royal 32ino, clotli, pnce la, Sd. Cloth 
fiilt, la Ca. 

I '^IIE ISLAND WORLD OF THE PACIFIC. By Chkevrb. Royal 
• Sihno, cloth, price la Sd. Cloth fcdt, la Cd. 

W ATTS* SCRIPTURE HISTORY, complete Royal 82mo, cloth, 
price la 3(L Cloth gilt, la Cd. 

T he YOUNG LADY’S FRIEND. Royal 82mo, cloth, price la Sd. 
Clotli gilt, la fid. 

T he GIRL’S BOOK. By Mna SroonuNBT. Royal 82mo, cloth, 
price la 8d. Cloth gilt, la Cd. 

T he BOY’S BOOK. By Slria SiGOtmwBT, Royal 32tno, cloth, price 
la 3d. Cloth gilt, la (id. 

L ONGFELLOW’S.POETICAL WORKS. WlHi Steel Portrait Royal 
321110, cloth, price la 3d. Cloth gilt, la Gd. 

CIEPHEN'S TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND. Royal 82mo, 

O cloth, price la 3(L Cloth gilt, la. 6d. 

riiTIE BOOK OF NATURAL HISTORY. Royal 32mo, clotli, price 
A la Sd. Cloth gilt 1 a Od. 

T he book of entertaining and instructive anec- 
dote. Royal 32ina, cloth, price la 3tL Cloth gilt la Cd. 

E venings at HOIIK Royal 32mo, doth, price la 3d. Cloth 
<nlt la Gd. 

C URIOSITIES and wonders OF NATURE AND ART. Royal 
321110 , cloth, price la 3d. Cloth gilt, la Gd. 

A dventures of robinson crusoe. Royal 32ino, doth, 
price la 3d. Cloth gilt la Cd. 

n ISTOKY OF SAND FORD AND BTERTON. Royal SSmo, cloth, 
price la 3d. Cloth gilt ia Gd. 

F OXE'S book of martyrs. Royal 32ino, cloth, price la 3d. 
Cloth gilt la Gd. . 

K IRKE WHITE’S POETICAL. WORKS. With Life by SoOTHitT. 
*Royal 32inS, doth, price la 3d. Cloth gilt la Gd. 

C HEEVER’S MEMORIALS OF A YOUTHFUL CHRISTIAN. 
Royal 32mo, clotii, price la Sd. Cloth gilt la Gd. 

L ife of benjamin franklin. Royal 32mo, doth, price, la 34 
Clotli gilt la Gd. 


T. H^QJL^OK AND BOSS, 1.0ND0N AND VDlNBUnaB. 




BOOKS OF TRAVEL, BIOBRAPHY, POCTRY, &C. 

T he whale and its CAPTORa By Chbbteb. 18mo, cloth, 
price Is. 6(L Cloth extra, gilt, 2a. 

B iography op self-taught men. ismo, doth, price la. cd. 

Cloth extra, gilt, 2& 

F amily, PTCTUJOSS from the BIBLE ISmo, doth, price 
la. 6d. Glotli extra, gilt, 2& 

T he world to come. BylaAAoWATXA ismo, dotli, price 
1 a dd. Cloth cxtrti, gilt, 2& 

G OLDSMmi’S rOEIICAL WORKS, 18nio, doth gilt, with 

engravings, price 2 a 

D angers of the deep. 18mo, doth gllt, with engravings, 
price 2a 

S cenes of travel and adventure in central 

AFRICA 18nio, cloth gilt, price 2 a 

L ife of napoleoft and history of ^rakce to the 

DEATH OF LOUIS PillLlI^PE. 18mo, doth, pnee 2a, with 
engravingA 

B OOK OF USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL KNITTING AND 
NETTING WORK. Square 16xno, doUi gilt, piico 2a, with 
illUbtrationA 

B ook of crochet work, square 12mo, doth gilt, price 2a 6d., 
with llluNtrationA 


M rs. SIGOURNEY’S POETICAL WORKS. WiUi Steel Portrait, 
ISmo, cloth gilt, price 2 a 

M ILTON’S POETICAL WORSB. Imperial 82m_o, doth gilt, with 
engravings, price 2a 60. 

S EOTT'S POETICAL WORKS. Imperial 82mo, doth gilt, with 
engravings, price 2a 6d. 

■pIVERBANK; OB, THE CLIFFORD FAMILY. Foolscap 8vo, 
i-v doth, price 1a 64., with firontispiece and vignette. 


^ Stoyal 32mo» cioUx silt, prtoe is. eaeb. 


FAWCETT’S OilUIST PRECL- 

, oua 

MEMOIRS OF MBa ROGERa 
YOUNG MAN’S OWN BOOK. 
WINTER EVENING CONVER- 
SATIONS ON THE WORK9 
. OF GOD. 

m . . . T ^ 


TODD’S TRUTH MADE SIM- 
PLE. AND LECTURES* TO 
CHILDREN. 

THE FIRESIDE COMPANION; 

A Booh of Talea 
jESOP’S FABLEa illustrateA 


m 


T. NEliBOS AHD ^ONS, X^NDOH AJNB BSDlHBtTBOaU. . 

BOOKS FOR THE YOUNB. 

T he great secret; oTi How to 1>e Happy. Neatly bound in 
cloth, price 1& Cloth extra, gilt leavea, lx 6d. 

T he COUSINS; or. Lore One Anolher. Neatly bound in doth, 
price lx Cloth extra, gUt leaves, lx 6A 

A llen LUCAS; or, Toathha Decision. Neatly bound in doth, 
price lx Clotli extra, gilt leaves, lx 6d. 

C HARLES LINN; or. How to Observe, the Golden Rule. Neady 
bound 111 cloth, price lx Cloth extra, gUt leaves, lx 6d. 

T he golden rule; or. Do to others as you would have others . 

do to yon. Neatly bound in cloth, price lx Cloth extra, gilt 
leaves, lx tid. 

rpHE BASKET OF FLOWERS; or. Piety and Tmth Triumphant. 
-L Neatly bound in doth, price lx Ciotli extra, gilt leaves, lx 6d. 

L ittle ROBINSON of Paris ; or. The Triumph of Industry. 

By LucT Landoh. Neatly bound in doth, price lx doth 
extra, gUt leaves, lx dd. 

T he STORY BOOK OP WONDERS IN NATURE AND ART. 

By Mbx SHBawoon. Neatly bound In clothe price lx doth 
extra, gilt leaves, lx Cd. 

T he BOY’S OWN book of stories from history. Neatly 
bound in cloUi, price lx Cloth extra, gilt leaves, lx dd. 

T he trial of skill; or. Which is the Best Story ^ Neatly 
^ound in doth, price lx Cloth extra, gilt leaver lx 90, 

r LES FOR THE YOUNG. By Miss EwaimT. Neatly bound In 
doUi, price lx Cloth extra, gilt leaves, lx 6d. 

A nnals of the poor. By Lboh Riohmonix Neatly bound 
in doth, price lx Cloth extra, gilt leaves, lx 

S cripture illustrated, with intxopuctiok by Toon. 
Neatly bound in doth, price lx Cloth extoa, gilt leaver lx 4d. 


Royal 32inoh sUt leaves, price is. 

T he boy makes the man. stories illustrative of Prlndples 
and Cbtora^r. Boyd 82mo, gilt leaves, price lx 
QTORUSS fob girls. With Frontispiece, royal 32mo, gRt leaves, 
•3 price lx 

M T own story book about BEASTSL With numerous En» 
giavingx gilt leaves, price lx 

M r OWN STQllY BOOK ABOUT BIBDSL With ssmenmi Sn- 
gravlngx gill leavex price im, ^ 


V. mahoom jljid bokb, xjondon SDiHsuBaH. 


ELEBANT 6IFT BOOKS. 

Wboifwi 82mo^ cut leaves, price la. en. 
morocco extras as. ed. 

THE FOEOET>ME-KOT. • THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 

A FAtiTlNa Oirr. MARMION. By Sxtt Waltkk 

CHFT OF LOVE AND FRIEND- Scott. 

SHJF. PAUL AND VIRGINIA, AND 

SOKOS OF HOME AND HAP- THE EXILES OF SIBERIA. 

FlNESa THOitSON'S SEASONS AND 

EMBLEUS AND POETRY OF CASTLE OF 1NI>0LIU!TCE. 

FLOWEUR the QUEEN’S WAKE. By the 

aPXtlKG WILD FLOWERS. EiiJUOJS. Suurukuu. 


Also at IS. 60. eacii. elotti sut. Moroooo 
extra, as. 60. 

ASLlOep m JESUS. By tho THE HARP OF JUDAIL 
R*V. W. B. CX.AS& ANNALS OP THE POOR. 

SLUAH THE TISHBITE. STORIES AND SKLl’CHLS. By 

THE OLNEY HYMNa TO 0 O. 

BOGATSKY'S GOLDEN TREA- THE STUDENFS GUIDE. 
6UBY. 


I BOOKS FOB THE YOUNB. 

fimure lokoo, ciotli out. Prioe is. 60. eacoi. 

PBBTTY POEMa I PRETTY TALEa 

BARBA ULD’S STORIES AND ROBINSON OBUSO& L«Ka 
: LESSONa { Tyi^ 


THE JEWEL eiFT B01 j|f^^ 

aamob price is. eacii, oiotn gau iMm 
extra, gut, is. 60. 

•xEK FAREWELL GIFTL i THE POETRY OF FLOWERa 
TUS remembrancer. I TUB KBE{<SAEE. 

’THE F0RGET-4CE-N0T. 


V. MEI^ON JLNO 8OH0t I<OKDON ASD BDIKBUBaB. 


HOME LIBRARY FOR LITTLE READERS. 

Frloe edU eacit, witli beautiful ffUt vover. 


JES*;TE GHATTAM; or. Friends 
Dear, but IVuth Dearer. i 

SlIND ALICE; or, Do RlgUt, if | 
you wish to bo Happy. i 

GRACE AND CLARA; or, Be 
Just as well us Generous. 

FLORENCE AliNOTT; or, la She 
Generous? 

ELLEN LESLIE; or, the Reward 
of Self-Con troL 

STORIES FOR LITTLE REAI>- 
ERS. Adorned with Ficturea. 
First Seriea 

STOlllES FOR LITTLE READ- 
ERS. Adorned with Fictorua 
Second Series. 

L(iVE TOKEN FOB CHIL- 
DREN. 


A KISS FOR A BDOW* or. Sto- 
ries of Love and Klndnoss in 
tlio Tonnfc, 

LinXE CLARA 
SUNSHINE AND SHADE; Or, 
The Denham Family, 

SLSTER MARY’S STORlEa 
STORY OF THE WALTER FA- 
MILY. 

THE MOTHER’S ST'ORY, Ac. 
THE WELL SPENT HOUR. 
HARRY BURNE 
F.I.LEN CARROL, 

COUSIN CI.ARA 
MARY ROSS. 

THE LITITJS rOEFRY BOOK. 
THE FAITHFUL DOG, &a 
TUB PLAY HOUR, Ac. 


. STORIES, ftc. FOR THE YOUNG. 

Royal 32nio,« Clotli* gilt leavoa. Pirioe 9d« eaob. 


THE HOME LIBRARY. Twen- 
ty-two Vole. See above. 

LIFE OF ALFRED THE 
GREAT. j 

FIRESIDE ST0R1E& I 


JUVENILE KEEPSAKE. 

THE HOME STORY BOOK. 
TODD’S LECTURES TO CHIL- 
DREN. 


ABBOTrS WORKS. 

82mo.. ffUt leavea. 0aeii. 

THE mother at HOME. 
PARENTAt DUTXE9L 
THE TEACHER. 
EVSUX-1>AV DUTY. 


THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN, 
THE CHILD AT HOME. 
THE WAY TO DO GOOD. 
THE FIRESIDE. 





T. iriBLSON Azn> BOKS, lX>2IDOBr AND EDXNBUKaH. 

MEW'SEBIES OF BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, 


Satot^atlk StorteB Readers. 

FBIOB OHB FARTHTND BACH. - 
Harriet and Edward, ^c. i The Golden Key. 

The Almond Bloeaom, dsc. | The Way to be Happy. 

James Simpson, Ac. i Story of Theodore. 

And a variety of ottiers. 

PRIGB ONE HAIiPPENNT EACH. 

Little Charlea i Tlie Kind Little Boy, Ac. 

The Broken Flower. | Edith and Charles, Ac. 

Sarah WilUama < Stories on the Lord’s Prayer. 

And a variety of others. 

PKICB ONE PENNT EACH. 

The Children and the Dove, i Who Directs our Steps? 

Little Frank and his Letter, j The Lai'k’s Nest. 

Sailor Boy and his Bibleu i Lacy Roberta 
And a variety of othera 
PRICE TWOPENCE EACH. 

Robert, Mnricaret, and Maria, i The Murninfi: Walk, Ac. 

Robert Kllia | The Holidays t or, A Visit Homo. 

Honesty the Best Policy. I Jane Scott 
And a variety of othera ' 

PKICE TliKEEPENCE EACH. 

With Frontispiece and Picture Cover. 

Tlie Arthur Family, j Mary Evana r 

The Little Fabullsta i Alfred Somervilla 

And a varioty of othera 
PRICE FOURPENCB EACH. 

With Frontispiece and Beautifhl Gilt Covo: 

Sarah and Laura. I William Bartlett. 

Rose and Louisa I Ellen Morlson. 

Robert and Emily. I Alfred Sin/eleton. 

And a variety of othera 
PRICE SIXPENCE EACH. 

With Frontispiece and Beantifhl Gilt Cover. 

Hehm llaurice. j Ellen Hart. 

,The Henderson Family. 1 Helen and Her Cousin. 

And a vartety of othera 
Just Ready, a series of beantlfiil 
PICTURE REWARD CARDS, 

; Eiach containing a Hymn and a neat Engravini^ 

Frleo9d., Sd., 40., and 6d. per dozen. 

m 





